THE NAVAL CAMPS OF BEDHAMPTON 
AND LEIGH PARK 

(INCLUDING THE BELMONT AND WEST LEIGH CAMPS] 

(Their use during World War Two and as emergency 
accommodation after] 



The duck pond and Nissen huts at the camp. It is believed the building to the 
rear is the dining hall. As there are no shadows I cannot discern which way 
the photographer is facing. The whole area is now built over. The pond is 
now lying under Fleetend Close to the north of Middle Park Way. 

Robert W Hind 
£6 
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With Favourable Winds 


H. M. S. Hood Association 

I congratulate Bob Hind on his diligence and tenacity in 
producing this truly memorable book about the R. N. camps in 
the Havant area during the World War Two. 

I must confess I did not know of them and as the only living 
survivor of the three saved from HMS Hood, I am fascinated to 
learn of the formation of these camps. 

The survivor quoted in the book refers to Bob Tilburn, sadly, no 
longer with us. 

I wish Bob every success with this book. 

- *7 
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Introduction 


About this Book 

This book is an abridged version of The Naval Camps of Bedhampton, 
Havant & Leigh Park which I published in 2003. 

This book is about the camps built in the Bedhampton and Leigh Park 
area during World War Two. The camps occupied land now covered by 
Council housing mostly in the Bedhampton and Leigh Park areas 
although Belmont Camp is all private housing. 

I first started to research the camps after seeing an aerial photograph 
in Anthony Triggs' book Portsmouth from the Air which included 
several outside the Portsmouth Island. 

The photograph which attracted my attention showed the early Leigh 
Park estate. In the bottom corner there were some Nissen huts which I 
found out later were part of HMS Daedalus III a satellite from HMS 
Daedalus at Lee-on-the-Solent. 

No matter how much research one does it seemed as if these camps 
were existed for a few years and then demolished and that was it. As if 
they were nothing of importance. 

There could be several reasons for this. They were constructed in 
haste and little work was done by the Ordnance Survey at the time as 
more important matters were in hand. 

There are many people to thank for their assistance but most of all 
the former servicemen and women, mostly sailors and wrens without 
whom many of the tales of the camps would never have been recorded. 

I must mention Tom Edwards of Denmead for his finding several 
photographs and drawing of maps. 

Tom joined the navy and was sent to HMS Daedulus III, now 
covered by Hazelholt Drive and Redbridge Grove, Bedhampton. 

Also the late Ted Briggs, one of the three survivors from the sinking 
of HMS Hood for writing the forward. 

Robert Hind. February 2017 
02392 435936 
bobhind2014@icloud.com 
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LOCATIONS OF THE CAMPS IN THE BEDHAMPTON 
AND LEIGH PARK AREA 


On this map of the area the five camps mentioned in this book are 
marked. 

The A27 runs across the lower half of the page. The Havant to 
Portsmouth railway line is above and below it. 

Havant railway station to the right and Bedhampton Halt to the left. 

At the top of the page can be seen Stockheath Camp with a 
path leading through Great Copse. The eastern part of this woodland is 
still in situ saved so far from the encroaching houses of Great Copse 
Drive. 

Below Stockheath can be seen Daedalus III and Fraser Camp and to the 
right where West Leigh Camp once stood. 

On the left-hand side is Belmont Camp. 

Reproduced from a!948 Ordnance Survey map with permission. 
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Borough of Havant History Booklet No. 75 

Ralph Cousins. 023 9248 4024 ralph.cousins@btinternet.com 


See also the following Borough of Havant History Booklets: A History 
of Leigh Park and the Hamlet of Leigh, A Brief History of Stockheath, 
Farms in the Leigh Park Area and The Early years of the Leigh Park 
Housing Estate, copies of which are on sale in the Leigh Park 
Community Centre and at the Spring Arts Centre, East Street, Havant. 
There are also copies in the local history section of the Leigh Park 
library. 



Community 
Enteipnses Ltd 


Printed by Park Design & Print 

Part of Park Community Enterprises 

Established to give young people real life work experience. 

Educating and Inspiring Young People. 

023 9248 9840 pdp@pcs.hants.sch.uk 
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THE NAVAL CAMPS OF BEDHAMPTON AND 

STOCKHEATH 

THE PHOTOGRAPH THAT STARTED IT ALL 



This photograph comes from Anthony Triggs' book 'Portsmouth from the Air” 
and when I saw the small part in the bottom right hand corner I wondered 
what it could have been. 


After much research I found out it was a corner of what was HMS Daedalus 
III, a satellite camp from HMS Daedalus, Lee on the Solent. In the middle of 
the photograph can be seen the first houses of the fledgling Leigh 
Park housing estate. 

When my parents first moved to the estate in 1949 their address was 58, 
Botley Drive, Stockheath, Petersfield, Hants. At that time, the modern 
Purbrook Way came down the hill to where the junction with Botley Drive is 
today and was called Botley Drive. 
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Later Purbrook Way was extended to Barncroft Way and Botley Drive 
became Purbrook Way. What remained of Botley Drive as we know it today 
became a 'T' junction with Purbrook Way. My late father always said he 
never lived in Leigh Park but Stockheath. 

To the centre of the photograph can be seen the first part of the estate with 
Bramdean Drive left of centre. To the centre right is Corhampton Crescent. At 
the bottom can be seen the bungalows in Park Lane. In the field opposite, 
Barncroft Infant and Junior School was built. 

As you can see in the bottom right hand corner can be seen an oval shaped 
road and I just wondered what it was. After many phone calls I found it 
was formerly HMS Daedalus III, a satellite camp from the Royal Naval Air 
Station HMS Daedalus at Lee-on-the-Solent. 

Some people I have spoken to called it Bedhampton Camp and others called it 
Fraser Camp. For the purposes of this book I shall use the term Fraser Camp 
to stop any confusion. 

FRASER CAMP 

To the north-east of Portsmouth, the UK's greatest naval port lays the town 
of Havant. Just a mile west of Havant lays the village of Bedhampton. What 
was once a small village is now spread out over several miles. 

What is not so much known is that during World War Two there were 
several naval establishments constructed. What is less well known is the fact 
that one of the three camps, Fraser Camp, on the right, was built especially 
for the bombed-out residents of Portsmouth. 

In the early years of the war, Portsmouth was subject to some of the most 
ferocious bombing especially to the south-west corner where terraces of 
houses were built around the dockyard wall. Because of its importance as the 
chief Royal Dockyard in the then British Empire little was known beyond the 
city just how much Pompey had suffered. The Portsmouth Command 
stretched from Newhaven in the east to Portland in the west. 

In his speech upon receiving the Freedom of the City of Portsmouth, the 
retiring Commander-in-Chief Admiral Sir William James (after which James 
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Road in Bedhampton is named] thought so much of the people of the city he 
called it 'The City of Gallant Hearts'. 


Sir James was also the child 'Bubbles' 
whose portrait adorned the wrappers 
on bars of Pear's soap. His grandfather 
was the portrait artist Sir John Millais. 


On the night of 10/11 January 1941, the blitz on the city killed 171 and 
injured 430. Many hundreds were bombed-out and homeless. What was to 
become of these people? Many no doubt moved in with relatives. Those with 
roofs over their heads spent the night out of the city and many spent their 
nights in tunnels within Portsdown Hill. 

Plans for the homeless people were drawn up in 1941 to construct a camp at 
Bedhampton. The village was made of brick built huts of which more lately. 
They were located to the north of New Road. An architect's drawing I own 
from the time is entitled: Hostels for Portsmouth. Accommodation for 1,008 
Persons in 42 Huts. 

The huts were 45x16 feet, each designed to hold 24 people. The architect was 
George Cole, 40 Craven Street, London. Construction of the camp was 
completed in six-months. Each hut had an apex roofing were all open plan, 
the only heat was one slow burn combustion stove intended to keep the 
whole building warm. No doubt the designers thought that when full, body 
heat would be sufficient. There must have been bunk beds and all laid out 
like a barracks mess deck. Outside the huts was a small shed and one toilet 
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for the use of all! In the centre of the camp was a large hall was built for 
communal feeding with a smaller hall used by the catering staff. The whole 
camp was controlled by a camp manager a Mr White. 

Only two buildings remain at the top end of Fraser Road alongside Havant 
Rugby Club. One is now used by the groundsman for storage. It is constructed 
of large pre-stressed concrete panels. Its former use is unknown. Across the 
road is another building which was later used by the rugby club in its early 
days. The original doorway has been bricked up. Again, I cannot find the 
original use of this building. 

I do know that the British have a decided point of view as to who they sleep 
with and bunking in with strangers is not an idea they feel happiest about. 
Also, having spoken to people who lived through the blitz on the city the very 
thought of running away from the enemy would have been looked upon as a 
form of giving up. One had to have a stiff upper lip and see things through no 
matter how bad it was. There was also the fact that Bedhampton was eight 
miles from Portsmouth in those days a long way off albeit just a ten minutes 
train journey. 

The main entrance to the camp was in James Road a quarter mile from 
Bedhampton railway station along New Road. As I mentioned earlier it was 
named after Admiral James. He was later MP for Portsmouth North. 

Fraser Road which is now a 'T' junction with James Road was, at that time, a 
cross roads. The short road opposite James Road led into a large circular 
road called Little Close. This is now covered by Woodgreen Avenue, 
Timsbury Crescent, Winkton Close and Harestock Road. It appears as if the 
whole site was left vacant until 1944 when soldiers were billeted there in 
readiness for the invasion of France. 

Ben Lyon of Southampton told me that the camp was crawling with men in 
June 5,1944. The following day it was like a morgue. All the men had gone off 
to France for the D. Day invasion. The camp was later taken over by civilians 
looking for somewhere to live after the end of the war of which more later. 
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In this marvellous aerial photograph below we can see two of the camps 
mentioned in this book. To the bottom is Bedhampton (Fraser] Camp and to 
the top the former HMS Daedalus III. To the left is Hooks Lane recreation 
ground with the cricket square in the centre. 

Top right are houses being built in Barncroft Way and in the top right-hand 
corner fields that were to became allotments with the large black sewerage 
pipe cutting across it. 


Look closely into the playground of Stockheath School, top right hand corner 
of the recreation ground, and children can be seen playing. In the bottom 
right hand corner can be seen the Hermitage Stream running in the new 
cutting. 
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HMS DAEDALUS III 



Daedalus was a mythical 
Greek figure who 
constructed wings of wax 
in order that he and his 
son Icarus could escape 
the Labyrinth. He warned 
Icarus not to fly too close 
to the sun but he did 
causing the wings to melt 
and him falling to his 
death. 



In 1943 land to the north of Fraser Camp was taken over by the Royal Navy 
(In fact, the Fleet Air Arm] and a camp was constructed of Nissen huts, 
although the administration buildings as well as officers and senior rates 
quarters were brick built. The camp was a satellite camp to the Royal Naval 
Air Station at Lee-on-the-Solent, it was called HMS Daedalus III. It is now 
covered by housing built in the 1950s i.e. Redbridge Grove, Ibsley Grove, 
Burgate Close and Hooks Lane. 

(Author's note: When I was researching this camp the buildings of the former 
Stockheath schools, caused me a deal of confusion. I thought the camp was 
called Stockheath and the school named after it. In fact, Stockheath Naval 
Camp existed a mile to the north along Riders Lane. This was not known to 
me before. Another fallacy that has been mentioned over the years is that it 
was a camp for American service men. It never was.] 

Daedalus III was built around a large circular road where Redbridge Grove 
and Hazelholt Drive are today. A cul-de-sac, Burgate Close, led to a gate to the 
administration block, wardroom, galley and canteen. This gate was later the 
entrance the infants' playground. The camp covered an area of about 70 
acres. In later years when the navy had moved out and civilians moved in the 
roads were all named after former and serving Commanders-in-Chief, 
Portsmouth. Layton Close (later Redbridge Grove] after Sir Geoffrey Layton, 
C-in-C 1945-1947 and Willis Close (Burgate Close] after Admiral Sir Algernon 
Willis, C-in-C 1948-1950. 
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In this photograph we can see Hooks Lane running up the left-hand side. 
Just where it turns left (bottom left hand corner] is where Harestock Road 
runs. The senior rates mess is in the top left hand corner surrounding what 
looks like a parade ground. The small square at the top of the photo is the site 
of the Hotchkiss anti-aircraft gun. Today, this is in a back garden of a house, 
No. 69, on the corner of Hooks Farm Way and Ibsley Grove. To the bottom 
can be seen the area that became Stockheath school with the 
quarterdeck garden and flagstaff in the centre. To the bottom right is the 
officers' mess indicated by the diagonal path across the lawn in front of the 
buildings. The road leading out of the camp is where Burgate Close is today. 
Barncroft Way would run across the bottom of the photograph. 
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H M S Daedalus III Quarter Deck. Then and Now. 



Here we see the sunset ceremony at HMS Daedalus III at close of the day 
during the war. 

It is during winter as the sailors have black topped caps. They all have the 
long gunnery gaiters and are using Lee Enfield .303 rifles with the longer 
bayonet preferred at the time. Fourth from the left is the bugler and to his 
immediate right is Petty Officer Albert Nicholson a formidable man who was 
recalled for the duration. The sailor lowering the white ensign is standing 
within the small garden where the flagstaff was located. 

The building behind the guard with the rating standing at the doorway to the 
left was the telegraph office. Out of site to the left was another building of the 
same design. When the site became Stockheath School these two buildings 
had an entrance hallway built to make one continuous building containing 
the headmaster's room and administration offices. The building to the rear 
was a dental surgery. Where the young oak tree overlooks the roof of 
this building is now Hooks Farm Way at its junction with Harestock Road. 
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The same location as the sunset ceremony, now as the Stockheath School 
playground. Although somewhat grainy I have included this photocopy as it 
shows the same location as the Sunset Ceremony when it had become the 
school and a playground. The children are where the flagstaff once was. The 
buildings have since been whitewashed. The pupils in one class of 
1955 included the author. They were taught music by a Mrs Bullock who was 
a complete terror. 



2016. This is the same location as the other two photographs with all the 
buildings gone as, no doubt, are most of the sailors. This is Tarrant Gardens 
a cul-de-sac of modern housing estate on the site of the former naval 
establishment and school. 
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In 1944 wrens are seen on the quarterdeck but in the opposite direction to 
the sunset photograph. It was loaned by Mrs Cathleen Leech nee Hutchins of 
Woking, Surrey. Kathleen is standing third from the left in the back row. The 
building on the right later became a classroom in Stockheath School. 



Some of the ship's company including PTIs, 'Wavy Navy' officers, and other 
ratings to the rear. I have been told that one of the PTIs is that of 'Willie' 
Watson a former England double cap. He played for Sunderland United and 
represented England in the late 1940s and early 1950s. 
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Senior rates at Daedalus III 


I have placed several photographs of the residents of the camps and I 
thought this one of the drill instructors with, I believe, a training lieutenant, 
would be worth adding. Third from the left is Chief Petty Officer 'Killer' Kent. 
He looks like a typical shout-and-bawl parade ground instructor. They were 
the backbone of the navy. Second from the right is Petty Officer Albert 
Nicholson who can also be seen in the sunset ceremony photograph. Above 
him can be seen a distant tree line, these line Park Lane. Third from the right 
is CPO Dyer. In the background can be seen Nissen huts with the camp NAAFI 
to the left. Some sailors can also be seen walking around. The site of this 
photograph today is the car park at the top of Milford Close. 

In and around Layton Close were about 80 Nissen huts and a dozen or so 
alongside Hooks Lane. The camp was very open with lawns and footpaths. It 
must have been deathly quiet at night. Within Layton Close there was a 
parade ground and the buildings included a laundry, wash house and a large 
NAAFI. 

Although I contacted many ex-servicemen none had been at the camp from 
the very beginning. Then, at last, I received a letter from Don (Ben] Lyon 
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from Shirley in Southampton. He was among the very first batch of men sent 
over from Lee-on-the-Solent. His papers say that his first day at the camp 
was 20 October 1943 and he was to be stationed at Fleet Air Arm 
Establishment, Bedhampton. With his assistance, I have been able to find 
exact locations of principal buildings from aerial photographs. 

He also had many anecdotes. He told me: 

"A ten-ton truck with a dozen or so matelots arrived at Bedhampton 
and made its way along to James Road and into the new camp. 

"It was up to us to get the place up and running. In the two years I 
was there it was mostly used as a transit camp for matelots in the 
middle of drafts, many only billeted at the camp for a day or two 
believe it or not." 

The Nissen huts around the camp were well spaced out. Tunnel-like 
constructions, they were covered in the thick gauge canvas, had one cast iron 
stove and bunk beds. There was little in the way of creature comforts. 
Anything up to 1,000 men were at the camp at some times and at other times 
down to 400. There was also a wren's detachment housed in a compound 
behind barbed wire fencing to the right of Willis Road. 

Part of Don's duty was working in the post office redirecting mail. It was the 
very devil of a job and he had a book with the names of every ship and naval 
establishment in it. 

George Ashman from Leigh-on-Sea, Essex was at the camp during the winter 
of 1943 and was permanently cold: 

"I arrived at Bedhampton on 23 December 1943 from Lee and left the 
following 25 January for HMS Goldcrest, a RNAS in Wales. 

"While I was there I changed from square rig to fore and aft rig. I was 
always cold and hungry and it seems as if the stove always needed 
topping up. The huts smelled a bit and my days seemed to be filled 
with cleaning and painting. We had no iron to press out uniforms so we 
took a tip from an old petty officer who had been recalled for hostilities 
only service. 
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"He told us to obtain a large medicine bottle and fill with hot water 
and use it as an iron. He didn't tell us where we could get a medicine 
bottle from so the idea was not a lot of use." 

(Square rig is the uniform of which everyone knows; bell-bottom trousers 
with seven creases across the lower leg and a blue collar with a peak-less 
cap. Some branches of the navy wore fore and aft rig which was as a usual 
suit with the creases on the leg back and front i.e. fore and aft along with a 
peaked cap.] 

Mr Ashman told me of the day he and several pals went for a stroll and came 
unstuck: 

"On the way back from Emsworth it was dark and we were all singing 
put loud. When we reached the roundabout at the junction of New 
Road and Petersfield Road we decided to walk across it rather than 
around it. 

"We had these new uniforms on and several of us fell into a slit 
trench which had been dug by the Home Guard right in the centre of 
the roundabout. We were a right mess I can tell you. It is funny that 
although I can remember my Ganges pay number I cannot remember 
the Nissen hut number at the camp." 

The roundabout is still there of course and is a very busy junction indeed. In 
aerial photographs of the time the slit trench can be seen. I have been onto 
the roundabout looking for traces but after all these years there is little to be 
seen. 

Tom Edgington of Swindon told me: 

"I was a leading cook at Daedalus III from October 1944 to April 1945. 
There appeared to be two parts to the camp while I was there. One part 
north of New Road which appeared to be empty and I never saw 
anyone there. I was told it was built for the bombed-out people of 
Portsmouth but never used." 

Another who served at the camp was Cliff Hilton from Bolton, Lancashire. He 
served at the camp on two occasions and sent me some envelopes which had 
contained letters from his wife. He told me: 
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"I was at the camp from 7 December 1944 to 15 January 1945 and 
again a year later from 23 February to 15 March 1946. 

"It was a bitterly cold place to be at that time of the year with frosts 
and freezing fog." 

Many have recalled how cold and damp the Nissen huts were. If no coal was 
available, as it seemed most of the time, then the wooden walls of the huts 
were ripped off and burnt. What these huts must have looked like when a 
fresh intake took them over can only be imagined but they must have been 
aghast; glad to have to spend just a few weeks in them. 

As 1943 led into 1944 the camp became established and hundreds of men 
passed through. There were four gates into different parts of the camp. The 
main gate located opposite Harestock Road at the junction with Hooks Farm 
Way which later became the entrance to the junior school. To the immediate 
right was the guard house which was later the school dentist. Down the slope 
was the parade ground with quarterdeck. It later became the school 
playground. 

Within this area was a flagstaff surrounded by a small kerbed lawn. To the 
right were two buildings. One was the telephone exchange and the post 
office. In later years a porch was built to join these two buildings and they 
became the headmaster's office of Stockheath School. 

To the left of the flagstaff were the dining hall and galley and behind them a 
store room. Further down on the right were the officers' quarters and then 
another gate which led into Willis Close now Burgate Close. To the left was 
the wren's compound. The area described has since been built over and is 
called Tarrant Gardens. 

Walking west away from the main gate in what was then Hooks Lane but is 
now part of Hooks Farm Way is a short part of the old lane is behind houses 
in Ibsley Grove. To the right of this part of the lane was the senior ratings 
mess with a car park to the front. Behind this building was located an old 
naval Hotchkiss gun. If it was thought it could be used for anti-aircraft use 
someone must have been very optimistic. It always seemed to be jamming! 
The site where the gun was located today would be just inside Ibsley Grove 
in the back garden of number 69 Hooks Farm Way. 
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There was another gate to the camp where Hooks Lane had a junction with 
Park Lane. This junction has since been built over and Hooks Lane now 
enters Park Lane some yards along from the original junction. Another gate 
was where Hazelholt Drive meets Park Lane today. 

One man helped me greatly with this book is Tom Edwards of Denmead. Tom 
joined the FAA in 1945 as a naval aircraft apprentice and did his basic 
training there. He said: 

"There was a large wash house, administration blocks and a school. In 
the wash room were four showers and two baths. Dental treatment 
was provided at Belmont Camp a short walk down Park Lane. 

"The NAAFI was decorated with murals and paintings from previous 
intakes. They included scenes from the South Seas along with girls 
and palm trees etc." 

Don Lyon also mentioned these paintings and remembered there were 
pictures of two horses pulling a cart, a yacht, a wedding scene and several 
verses of Rudyard Kipling's poem, 'If. One wonders if the artist was a former 
member of HMS Ganges the boys training establishment at Shotley near 
Ipswich. The whole poem was inscribed on the wall of the establishment's 
gymnasium and brought great hope to many of the boys who trained there 
from the age of 15. 

Some of the instructors Tom Edwards remembers were CGI 'Killer' Kent, CGI 
Dyer. Tony Perrett from Gosport who joined up along with Tom told me: 

"I was one of 180 16-year-olds who joined Daedalus III as naval air 
mechanic apprentices. While we were there it was also still being used 
as a transit camp. 

"After kitting up and the initial basic training were spilt into two 
groups and sent to Torpoint in Devon or Rosyth in Scotland 
respectively. 

"In charge of us was CGI 'Killer' Kent who, as I recall, was a 
recalled pensioned-off chief petty officer. 

"He was the most fearsome of characters. As I remember there were 
16 boys plus a petty officer to each hut." 
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One man whom was at the camp in September 1946 was Mr D. Stark 
from Plimpton Green, Sussex. He told me: 

"When demob came round was ordered that all men were to leave fully 
paid up along with their papers. We moved from Seafield Park, 
Northumberland to Bedhampton as a special section of FAA ratings 
awaiting release. 

"I saw a report several months later that said a safe had been stolen 
containing all the money in it. It caused quite a stir I am sure." 

Because time plays trick on people's memories certain anecdotes seem to 
contradict others. Because something did not happen to one man does not 
mean it did not happen to another. Because someone states a fact as truth 
and another person, who was on the scene at the time, cannot remember a 
thing about it, it does not mean it didn't happen. 

I say this as there seems to be some discrepancy as to the date the camp 
became a training establishment for new entrants. We have Mr Stark saying 
he was at the camp in 1946 when it was still being used as a demob/release 
camp and yet, having seen papers of former recruits I know it was used for 
basic training from 1944. One can only assume that owing to owing the size 
of the camp they eventually overlapped each other for a while. 

One drill carried out at the camp at least once a year was called Camp 
Defence Station. The ship's company were issued with rifles while the 
officers and wrens were fell in and marched in one long parade along Park 
Lane and up Portsdown Hill to Fort Widley. The idea was I assume, that if the 
country had been invaded the camp would have to be evacuated and this 
would be the routine to get the officers and wrens to a place of 
comparative safety as quick as possible. 

H. J. Bannister was at the camp on three different occasions. One incident 
that remains with him is what happened after an air raid: 

"After an air raid the 'All Clear' was sounded and we had to muster 
outside out huts, while a detachment of soldiers and police searched 
our lockers. We later discovered that pieces of glass and a mirror had 
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been placed in the trees and bushes around the camp. They were all 
propped up so as to reflect the sun to attract high flying bombers." 

Although naval discipline is strict there still seemed to be a fiddle to be had at 
the camp. Ben Lyon again told me he was a former Portsmouth resident. On 
leaving school he was a butcher's boy for a couple of years before joining the 
navy. Being one of the first at the camp he and his pal 'Wacker' Paine set up a 
chicken coop on a spare piece of land behind the post office: 

"We had about half a dozen laying hens. A wren officer told us that she 
had several geese at her home in Fareham. She bought them over for us 
to add to the menagerie." 

"Ben was also Duty Leading Hand in the dining hall and it was his 
duty to order food for the following day. Of course, with the rapid 
turnover of men he never knew how many were going to be on the 
camp the following day which meant a lot of food was over-ordered. 
Well I never." 

Two Royal Marines set off for Portsmouth every evening to collect the food 
order and upon delivery it was Ben's job to put everything in the store. Of 
course, there always too much and some of the rations, especially butter, 
ended up, via the back door of the Golden Lion pub in Bedhampton. 

'Wacker' Paine was an accomplished cobbler and the two men used to buy a 
bend of leather from Lee-on-the-Solent for 19/6 (97%p). (Abend of leather 
was a side of horse leather.] This was used to make boots and shoes and also 
for repairs. Along with the sale of their eggs, shoe repairs and black market 
deals at the pub the two men made a nice profit although completely illegal 
of course. Sadly, all good things must come to an end. Ben told me: 

"The commander of the camp was a former First World War pilot 
who lived out of camp over at Fareham. He had an old Austin Seven in 
which I used to cadge a lift. He was getting on in years and was 
eventually replaced by a much stricter captain. 

"When he found out about our 'business' he was not a happy chappie. 
Soon we were drafted to a ship and sent overseas. Whether he forced 
the issue I cannot say.” 
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"One incident at the camp was like a scene from a Carry On film. A large 
barrage balloon had come adrift from somewhere in Portsmouth and 
ended up floating over the camp. Every now and then it would 
appear amid the clouds with a long cable trailing beneath it. The cable 
dragged across some electricity supply cables shorting out the circuit 
and putting all the lights out in the camp. 

"The RAF turned up to try and capture the escaped balloon. They 
eventually managed to catch the renegade balloon and secure it to a 
winch and return it to Portsmouth." 

All the roads in the two camps were named after former C-in-Cs, Portsmouth. 
As three of them did not hold that position until after the war the roads 
might have been given these names by the council after the navy moved. 

I have mentioned Layton Close and Willis Close in Daedalus III but in Fraser 
Camp there were James Road after Sir William Millais James KCB, C-in-C 
1939-1942, Fraser Road after Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser of North Cape, GCB, 
KB, DSO, C-in-C 1947-1948 and Little Close after Admiral Sir Charles Little 
GCB, GB, C-in-C 1942-1945. 

Only James and Fraser Roads remain in name. I wonder if the residents of 
these highways know they are named after such esteemed men. 



A Nissen hut Daedalus III with toilet block and coal bunker 
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ARRIVAL OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


After the navy had moved out of Daedalus III at the end of the war the land 
was handed back to the Council. 



Here we see a group of displaced persons after arrival at Havant station with 
their few possessions. They were, no doubt, wearing the same clothes they 
had had for weeks on end. 


Ralph Cousins tells me that the DPs arrived on a special train which was 
shunted into Havant goods yard. Ralph said: 

"I vividly remember seeing them lined alongside the railway carriages. 

I and my two friends went up to them and they tried to speak to us. 
Bizarrely they gave us coins which were obviously of no use to them. 

At that time we did not realise who they were but wondered why they 
looked so bedraggled and only had, at most, a small suitcase. I now 
know that was their worldly possessions." 
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After alighting they marched off, no doubt somewhat bemused by it all, to 
Bedhampton. I sometimes wonder what they made of it all. Arriving from 
war-torn Europe and marching along Elmleigh Road which had not suffered 
from the effects of bombing. To see local people walking in complete freedom 
without the slightest idea of what sights, suffering and heartache these 
displaced people had been through. 

I will not dwell on the politics of it ah to much as it is beyond the scope of this 
book but basically this is what happened. 

In 1940 the Red Army overran the Baltic States of Latvia, Estonia and 
Lithuania and were incorporated into the Soviet Union. At once, many people 
started to disappear without trace. On the night of 13/14 June 1941 some 
15,000 Latvians were rounded up and transported into the Russian 
hinterland. 

A month or so later the German Army pushed the Russians back east and the 
peoples of the Baltic thought this was their deliverance. In fact it was the 
reverse if not worse. The Nazis began their holocaust, starting of course with 
the Jews. 

By the beginning of 1943 the German Army had many setbacks and Hitler 
ordered that the people of the Baltic should work for Germany. Later they 
men were to 'volunteer' to fight alongside the German soldiers. 

In late 1944 the Russians again headed west to take over the Baltic States. 
The people remembering the suffering of three years previously began to 
leave and head west. 

Some 350,000 made it to the western zone to escape the Red Army. Stalin 
tried to have them repatriated but as they were not part of the Soviet Union 
at the start of the war and as they did not recognise the Soviet occupation 
the refugees would not be sent back. 

Many thousands of these people arrived in England through the ports of 
London, Liverpool and Southampton; what was to become of them while they 
were processed? 
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Many spent a period of six weeks in Bedhampton, some longer some shorter 
and were housed in the former Daedalus III. They were mostly Estonian, 
Latvian and Lithuanian but other Europeans such as Polish and Ukrainians 
also arrived looking for a fresh start. 

After their time at the camp many moved the Midlands for work especially in 
the mining industry. Others made their way to America while others 
remained in the Portsmouth area. 

At any one time there appears to have been about 500 people at the camp. 
Although most had lost their possessions many of the men were still in 
uniform from one army or the other. On arrival they were met by the 
manager Mr C. W. E White who told the local press that he had never met 
such a keen and well-mannered group of people. 

Each person received a cotton sleeping bag, four blankets, a pillowcase and 
personal cleaning materials. At first, married couples were kept apart. Later 
arrangements enabled them to be together. 

The manageress or 'mother' at the camp was Mrs Sandison. She had a staff of 
sixty who ran the laundry, issued stores and generally maintained the site. 
There was also a strong boy-scout movement the first meeting being on 6 
May 1947. Some thirty refugee boys met in the recreation room and sang 
camp-fire songs. 

If we move on half a century or so to the 'invasion' of illegal immigrants to 
our shores how does it compare and how did the locals react. 

It is well documented that today's refugees are treated with suspicion but 
back then the residents of Bedhampton and Havant looked upon the DPs 
most kindly. Large quantities of clothes were collected and supplied to the 
camp and many invited into homes. 

Mrs Mary Thompson formerly of New Lane told me that some could speak a 
little English and it broke my heart when they told me of what they had been 
through under German and Russian rule: "Thank God we won the war is all I 
can say." 
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Erected to the rear were four flag poles. One was higher than the rest flying 
the Union Jack while the other three flew national flags. 

When the camp was demolished parts of the memorial were placed in the 
churchyard of St Thomas's Church in Old Bedhampton. It eventually became 
overgrown and decayed. Some of its remains were found some ten years ago 
and fell to pieces when touched. 


Displaced Persons (DPs] from the Baltic States built this monument to the 
memory of their fellow country people at their camp in the Fraser Road area 
of Bedhampton. 1947. Alan Bell 

While at the camp the inmates constructed a beautiful memorial to the 
thousands of missing countrymen and women. It was located at the junction 
of what is now Hazelholt Drive and Burgate Close. It was made of crushed 
chalk with a little cement and surrounded by a beautiful garden. It depicts 
the statue of a leaning man, some five-feet tall mounted on a plinth with a 
cameo relief below. 
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European nationals from the Baltic States at the memorial service 


At the memorial service many dressed in their national costumes. Here we 
see girls from Estonia, Latvia and Ukraine. Ralph Cousins and his family were 
privileged to be invited to attend this very moving event. 
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Lithuanian's gather around the crest of their country they had made 


Guests in national costume at a Ukranian wedding in the camp 
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This is a choir that was formed by Ukranian nationals who gave a 
performance in Portsmouth Guildhall to some acclaim 

Fourth from the left back row is Joe Jaroslaw Komas. Joe had been taken by 
the Nazis and forced to work in a labour camp. He can remember many men 
being taken prisoner by the Russians and sent to Siberia. He arrived in 
Liverpool on 7, June, 1947 and spent three months in the camp. They were 
paid 5/- (25p] a week. Joe and his wife Maria did not become exempt from 
police registration until 21 January 1961. 

IN A FOREIGN FIELD 

We all know the poem by Rupert Brooke about English soldiers killed in 
France and Belgium during the First World War: 

That in a corner of a foreign field that is forever England. 

That same line could apply to several soldiers who are buried locally. 

In the south-east corner of Havant cemetery there are three graves and I 
include the following about two of them so they might not be forgotten. 
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FRANCISZCK JANOWSKI 

Franciszck was born 5 October 1915 in Poland. He was a bachelor 
and catholic. A farmer by occupation he was called into active service for 
Poland on 4 November 1937 and posted to Frontier Defence Corps in an area 
of Sarny. On 18 September 1939 he was taken prisoner by the Red Army and 
incarcerated in Wiazniki Prisoner of War camp from 1939 to 1941. Under the 
Polish-Soviet Pact of 30 July 1940 Franciczek was released. He enlisted into 
the Polish Army and was posted to the 14th Infantry regiment from 15 
September 1941. 

Under British Command the Polish Army left Russia sometime after 15 
August 1942. From that date until late 1944 he served in the Iran, Iraq and 
Palestine. In 1945 with the British Army he saw action in Europe at Monte 
Casino, the Gustav-Hitler Line, Ancona, the Gothic Line, Northern Apennines 
and the Battle for Bologna on Lombardy Plain. He was a warded the Polish 
Cross of Valour (No. 8661], The Cross of Monte Casino (No. 16426], The 
Army Medal as well as the British 1939-45 Star, Italy Star, Defence Medal 
and the 1939-45 Medal. 

Sad to say that this brave veteran of so many fields of battle died at the very 
young age of 32 at the Polish Camp, Oaks Lodge, Emsworth while on leave. 
His service was conducted by one Zmikowski Ludrik. He lies in grave No. 162 
in Havant cemetery. I contacted several Polish newspapers to see if I could 
find Franciczek's sister Janina without success. 

KARL POLDMAA 

On Saturday 14 August 1948 Karl Poldmaa aged 23, took a walk along 
Staunton Road from its junction with New Road towards Stockheath level 
crossing. (It has long been dismantled.] The crossing keeper/signalman on 
duty lived in the railway cottage alongside the crossing and was perhaps 
at lunch. The wicket-gate used by pedestrians and controlled by the 
signalman was left unlocked while he was away. A large sign telling 
pedestrians to 'Stop, Look & Listen' went unheeded by Karl or perhaps he 
could not read English. A train from Portsmouth approached and seen by 
Karl and he waited for it to pass. As the last carriage passed by Karl went 
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through the wicket-gate and began to cross the line. As he walked out a down 
train struck him killing him instantly. 

At an inquest three days later Arthur Lambert the crossing keeper said that 
the wicket gate was unlocked while he had gone to lunch. The crossing gates 
were rarely used and only opened when required as most traffic used 
the A27 crossing a few hundred yards toward Bedhampton Halt. The coroner 
Mr G. H. Warden said, in a somewhat aloof manner: "It is clear from 
the evidence that if a pedestrian looked both ways he could cross the line in 
perfect safety." 

Karl had come to the safety of England after suffering under the Nazis and 
the Russia as a European Voluntary Worker living in the former Daedalus III. 
Perhaps it all became too much for him and he decided to end it all or 
perhaps, as declared by the coroner it was death by misadventure. Whatever 
happened, Karl was buried in an un-consecrated grave on 19 August 1948. 
He lies alongside Jankowski. 



The graves in Havant cemetery of the four displaced persons who died here. 
From the right: Mykala Sawczyn, Franciszck Janowski, Hrylory Zolotuchin- 
Werner and, unmarked, Karl Poldmaa. 
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STOCKHEATH INFANT AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS 


As mentioned previously in order to cater for the education of the now many 
children in the area, several of the old camp buildings were converted into 
classrooms and necessary offices. 

Some School Day Memories of Maureen Hampson (nee Hewitt) 


This is an account of my main memories of my time at Stockheath School 
from 1951 when I was seven years old until I left to go to South Street 
Secondary School in 1955. 



Peter Sherwood, Keith East, Diane ?, Shirley ?, Caroline Peligreenie, Maureen 
Ansell, Peter Slight, Ronald Spencer?, — Maureen Hewitt, Tina Knight, 
Bridget Murrey, Sue Whitehouser, Georgina ?, Shelley Fitzgerald, Pat 
Saunders, Margaret, Kenneth ?, Jant ?, Wendy Gilbert. 

The photograph is of my class at Stockheath in 1954. It was taken at 
Cowplain School where we performed 'The Sorcerer's Apprentice' as part of a 
festival of school pays from different schools m the area, all competing to 
win. In the end we were voted the winners and Mr White, our teacher and his 
wife, did all the rehearsing and teaching for us to take part. All through the 
play, an old record player was playing the classical music of the same name. 
In the photograph, I am in the front row next to the Wizard. One of the cast 
was Keith East who took the part of the skeleton and he, in later years, joined 
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Portsmouth Football Club. Another girl was Caroline Scattergood and in later 
years she became one of the Tiller Girls at the London Palladium. 

We enjoyed our time so much that some of us used to go to the cloakroom 
at school at lunchtimes where we would sing and dance and entertain some 
of the other girl pupils in our class. I also remember dinner times for 
different reasons which were held in the middle hut of the school playground 
where we took turns as 'servers' at the end of long tables. I really looked 
forward to that except on one day when there was a funny smell coming from 
the kitchen (I didn't eat my meal that day!]. There were a lot of people who 
came down with food poisoning soon after. 

My younger sister, Janet was in the infants' school and she remembers a 
Miss Pennicott who was very strict, and also Sports Day with a table full of 
prizes and which was held in the field opposite. Janet went on to join 
Barncroft School when it was opened. I also remember us girls all playing 
two-ball up the walls, marbles and skipping and at playtime we often sat on 
in the playground next to the wall and all knitting. The boys climbed trees in 
the lane opposite after school. 

A bad, but strong, memory I have was being slapped around the legs really 
hard by Mrs White during a lesson, for talking and giggling with my friend 
Caroline. While she was talking to the class she pulled me out to the front and 
was really very angry. (The teachers were allowed to do that in those days!]. 
We had music in the Assembly Hut which was at the front part of the school. I 
can also remember a 'Nit Nurse' who periodically would come and take us all 
out, one by one, to inspect our hair and if anyone was found to have nits, they 
were sent to a caravan in Havant to have them combed out with a special 
lotion. 

My sister was bullied when she was only seven or eight years old and was 
being hit by a large group of children her age. This reduced her to tears, and 
somebody came up to me in the front playground one day asking me to go 
and help her in the back playground. I ran round but when I tried, the group 
of children who were all wearing Wellington boots, turned on me. I will never 
forget the terrible pain of them all kicking my legs on the shins and then 
running away laughing. There were also groups of older children who 
formed gangs to boss other kids around and asking others to join them. That 
will always be one of my bad memories of the school. 
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I lived in the brick huts near Stockheath School from 1951 until they were 
pulled down in 1955. We all moved into the new houses in Barncroft Way 
and Hooks Farm Way right next to the school. Amongst happy memories of 
this time were fish paste sandwiches which a girl in class had every day. She 
gave some to me and I loved them. Another was girls swapping beads and 
bits of broken jewellery which, at the time, was 'Riches Untold'! Art was my 
favourite subject as school and I was sent round from teacher to teacher to 
show them pictures of kings and queens I had drawn from the history books 
we had. At Christmas we made paper decorations and cards for the 
classrooms. Ah, happy days! 

I have lived in the area nearly all my life and I am still in touch with many 
people, both girls and boys, from the school, and one lasting memory I have is 
very clear and strong. I was walking through the playground one sunny day, 
nearly eleven years old and just about to leave the school for the secondary 
school in South Street at Havant. Nothing unusual was happening but I just 
stood and thought 'this moment now is so very real but from now on it just 
be forgotten, so I'm going to try and see if I can remember it for ever' - and I 
did! 



Teachers about 1959. Headmaster in front centre is Mr White and back row 
second left possibly Mrs White. Others could include Mr Gore, Mr Havard and 
Miss Rogers. 
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Donald Lake and Terry ? in the school playground circa 1959 



Sports Day on field opposite, Hooks Lane, circa 1953-54 


Back 4th Keith East, 10th Roger Spencer, 11th Peter Sherwood. Middle 3rd 
Jane Prince, 4th Rosie Chant, 8th Caroline Peligreenie, 9th Sheila ?, 10th 
Yvonne Buist, 11th Maureen Ansell. Front 6th Maureen Biles, 10th Sylvia 
Dolling, 11th Tina Knight, Wendy ? 
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This is another photograph of one of the classes. The teacher is believed to be 
Mrs White. 

John Picton contacted me and said: 


"The photograph of a group of pupils at Stockheath School would 
appear to show me (second pupil from the right in the middle row], I 
was born in November 1947 and would have started at Stockheath 
Infants School in September 1953 at the age of 5. I would have 
transferred to Barncroft Junior School in September 1956 after we 
moved into a modern council house in Jessie Road. I would guess that 
the photo was probably taken in 1955 or 1956. 

"I regret that I cannot remember the names of any of the other pupils 
in the photograph. I can just about recall the name of the headmaster at 
Barncroft in my final year [1959], 

"My family lived in an ex-MOD Nissen hut at the time." 

Trevor Muston also contacted me and said: 

"I am in the photograph standing in the back row, 2nd from the right. I 
believe the teacher may have been Mrs White, the wife of the 
headmaster. The only names I can recall from that class was Sandra 
Hare and Glenis? whose parents were part of the Salvation Army. 
There was also a friend who lived in Burgate Close, just outside the 
infant school. I think the photograph was probably taken around 1958. 
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"I had lots of good memories with the school and fondly remember 
Miss Rogers who apparently is still with us and is very well. The only 
down part of the school was the dental block to which we all had to 
attend regularly.” 


STOCKHEATH NAVAL CAMP 



The crest of Stockheath Naval Camp 


The area formerly known as Stockheath has been largely swallowed by the 
Leigh Park housing estate along with parts of Bedhampton. The only place 
names that show it was an area in its own right at one time are Stockheath 
common located opposite what was the Cricketers Tavern. The pub has 
since been demolished and a small housing estate has been built on the site. 

Stockheath Lane is a very old byway. Whereas the southern end now finishes 
at the junction with New Road at one time it ran across the railway line via 
Stockheath crossing all the way to West Street, Bedhampton, where the 
Prince of Wales pub is. The crossing was decommissioned in 1969 and a 
footbridge built over the tracks. 

It was cut short at the New Road junction. It is popularly believed that Sir 
George Staunton, being fed up with having to pass over two level crossings to 
get to Portsmouuth, had New Road constructed. He could then turn right at 
the end of Stockheath Lane bypassing both level crossings. However recent 
research has indicated that in fact William Stone built the road. The road was 
extended to the roundabout connecting to the Petersfield Road in the 1930s. 
To get to Stockheath Camp from Havant it was a case of boarding a bus from 
outside the station or walking the lanes. 
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This meant going out of the rear of the station into Leigh Road and along 
Elmleigh Road to the roundabout, and then down New Road to Stockheath 
Lane. Then a long stroll along Stockheath Lane until Riders Lane was 
reached. Turning left into Riders Lane the Cricketers Tavern was passed on 
the left and then down the hill to Riders Stream which was crossed by a 
bridge at an oblique angle. (This was located where the staggered crossroads 
is today and alongside the present day dentist.] 

Further along it would pass under the present day Bramdean Drive, under 
the present Catholic church and then cross under Dunsbury Way. Keep on 
walking along the lane until Riders Lane Farm was reached on the left and 
the main gate to the camp was fifty yards further on to the right. Behind the 
present day houses opposite the Working Man's Club can be seen the 
last vestiges of the lane in a cutting. Other parts of the lane can be seen 
behind the fence of the Swallow public house car park. 

For a short cut, when reaching the roundabout there was a wicket gate to the 
right of New Road where a path cut across the fields behind Trosnant House 
and emerged into Stockheath Lane where the present entrance to Trosnant 
School is. So many sailors were seen using this short cut it was nicknamed 
the 'sailors' path’ by locals. Havant College and hockey pitches now cover 
most of the path. 

Where Great Copse Drive has since been built in the late 1960s early 1970s 
can be seen a massive oak tree on the right about fifty yards in from 
Dunsbury Way. This was the location of main gate to Stockheath Camp, a 
naval survivors' transit and overflow camp. 

So little is known about the camp that even I, born in 1950, and growing up 
in Leigh Park and playing in the woods of the overgrown camp, did not know 
of its existence until researching this book. When plans for the camp were 
drawn up it was to be an overflow camp to Victory Barracks, now HMS 
Nelson at Portsea in Portsmouth. It was designed to hold several thousand 
men. Mostly, they were billeted in Nissen huts but in the early days many 
were in bell tents. 


It was obvious to the authorities at the start of the war there would not 
be enough room in the barracks to accommodate all the new recruits, 
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nominally H.O.s (Hostilities Only] ratings. Overflow camps out of town was 
the only solution. The huts were laid out so that in the summer few could be 
seen from the air. They were 'woven' into the woodland and the canopy of 
trees, many of the tall spruce and fir tree hid them from aircraft flying 
overhead. 

Although I have researched many museums the opening date seems 
somewhat vague but I believe it was in early 1941. My reason for saying this 
is that the first commander of the camp, Captain Eric Paul Vivian was 
drafted to the camp after being torpedoed in November 1940. I suggest the 
camp was commissioned for service on 27 February 1941. Within the camp 
there was also a wrens' quarters of which more later. 

Strangely enough the wrens' huts, or cabins as they were called, were all in 
the open. There would have been little problem for a passing German pilot to 
have a pop at. At any one time there could be between three and four 
thousand men accommodated although these numbers could change over¬ 
night as to requirements for sea duties. 

Although designated an overflow camp as the war progressed and became 
more intense and as more shipping was lost it also became a survivors' camp. 
Men saved from the sea after having their ships sunk beneath them, were 
brought to the quiet backwater that was Stockheath to recuperate for a short 
while. They were also issued with new kit and ID cards etc. 

Some arrived at the camp in the most dreadful state, still covered in oil and 
blistered through burns and had to be well looked after by the doctors and 
medical staff. 

As it was a survivor's camp I was told that it was quite free and easy. 
Although not devoid of normal naval discipline it was not run with a rod of 
iron. As Captain Vivian had suffered the same he knew what his men had 
been through. 

George Treadwell, a former petty officer who retired to Gosport told me: 

"Although it was cold in winter in the summer months some of the men 
built tree-houses and slept in them for a skylark as some of the huts 
were somewhat overcrowded. Well, they were matelots!" 
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Aerial view of Stockheath Camp. At the bottom is Great Copse. Middle Park 
way now cuts right through the camp to the north of the copse. To the left the 
old route of Riders Lane can be seen down to the bottom where it still runs. 
Great Copse Drive also covers part of the camp and where it crosses the old 
part of Riders Lane was where the main gate to the camp was located. 
The swimming pool can be seen on the right hand as can the assault course. 

Stockheath covered an area of about 200 acres and was built on woodland 
known as Billy's Copse, Bondfields Copse and Havant Thicket. Bondfields 
Lawn was used as playing fields. 

Three football pitches and an assault course were laid out. Later, an open-air 
swimming pool was added. It was very basic in design; it was just a 
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rectangular concrete pit 60ft x 20ft and about 6ft deep. It no doubt served its 
purpose for training recruits to swim and also as a recreation use. 

The pool was located in grassland to the front lawn of what is now Bitterne 
Close, it has been filled in and covered over. On certain days after the 
grass has been cut the pool can still be seen silhouetted by a different colour 
grass. The assault course was located behind the present day Winterslow 
Drive 

Although Stockheath was a new camp the problems that dogged Nissen huts 
in other camps continued there. They were freezing cold in winter with just a 
slow-combustion stove to heat, what was in reality, on long tunnel with a 
bricked up end and a concrete floor. The men used to find as much wood as 
possible along with some meagre ration of coke or coal to get the iron stove 
red hot. 

D. Lochead from Hertford told me: 

"At 16.00 a call was sounded over the 'tannoy' for men from each hut to 
collect their coke and candles issue, for which a chitty had to be handed 
over." 

For the first few months the many bell tents that had been used when the 
camp first opened were retained. They should have been done away with 
when the huts were erected but were still in use many months after the camp 
was opened. 

Apart from the huts there was a brick-built cookhouse and dining hall. There 
was a NAAFI with a stage so as to double up as a theatre. There were also 
administrative buildings. At the entrance to the camp were guardhouses to 
the left and right of the gate. 

It seems as if the cooking was done by the wrens although there was one 
occasion on 11 September 1942 when Admiral James paid a visit and his 
cook from his days of serving on HMS Hood did the cooking. He was served 
an excellent omelette laced with rum. 
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From 7 September 1944 to 25 August 1945 Mrs Eileen Stoat then Wren 
Farrar was a cook at the camp. She had been based at Belmont Camp earlier 
in the war. She told me: 

"I was posted to Stockheath in 1944. I arrived by train at Havant and 
walked to the camp via the sailors' path [mentioned earlier]. It was a 
fair old stride to the camp opposite a farm in Riders Lane." 

The wrens' quarters were to the right of the entrance surrounded by a high 
wire fence and a gate which was kept locked at night. It was opened in the 
morning when the wren duty telegraphist woke up the duty cook to prepare 
breakfast. Eileen recalled: 

"We cooked on big coal-range ovens along with large coppers for soup 
and vegetables. They were also used to boil water for tea. The fires 
were stoked up by an allocated matelot." 

Another wren at the camp was Wyn Ralph nee Dustan who remembers the 
cold nights and how dark it was walking along Riders Lane: 

"The cabins were freezing in winter and I can remember breaking 
icicles from the taps outside. I was there for a year and enjoyed it apart 
from the cold." 

C. Hall of Schooner Way, Portsmouth, was at the camp in February 1942, told 
me: 

"From the main gate it was a fair walk to the pub on a green 
(Stockheath Common] where we started our cross-country runs. We 
used to run up Stockheath Lane to the crossroads then turn left up the 
Petersfield Road to Leigh Park House. In a field on the left of the road 
was a stone monument. It looked like a bandstand but I understand it 
was a folly. 

"Stockheath was a pretty large place and while I was there I must 
have heard one of the strangest and unusual calls to come over the 
'tannoy' system, ‘Do you hear there? Do you hear there? Will the 
driver of the horse and cart report to the guardroom with his horse 
and cart'." 
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Another odd tale came from John Wood of Countesthorpe in Leicestershire 
who was at the camp in late 1945. He told me: 


"I had been taking out a very nice girl from Havant for three months or 
so when one day I had quite a shock. A six-foot fifteen-stone Royal 
Marine stopped me in West Street while I was walking with this girl 
and told me he was her husband. She had told me her name was 
Christine, he called her Barbara. Luckily, he listened to my story 
and that I thought I was taking out a single girl. The last thing I saw of 
them was walking down the street with him giving her a right ear 
bashing!" 

No doubt many of you have seen the film In Which we Serve starring Noel 
Coward and John Mills. Many of the men based at Stockheath appeared in the 
film as extras. D. Lochead again: 

"I joined the navy at HMS Collingwood in 1941 and while i was there 
they were making the film. At the end of the film you can see new 
recruits marching behind a Royal Marine band. I was in that parade." 

Before telling me more about Stockheath Mr Lochead recalled an anecdote 
about Collingwood: 

"Us new recruits were always hungry. One Sunday an old petty officer 
standing by the serving hatch in the canteen called out 'Anyone want 
more cake?' There was no more cake but he thought he was being 
funny. Five tables were overturned and broken and he received a 
bashing." 

After basic training at Collingwood many of the recruits ended up at rural 
Stockheath: 

"The builders were still there and there was deep mud everywhere. We 
had to walk on duckboards. If you fell into the mire it took two mates 
to pull you out.” 

The pay at the camp was about two shillings (10p] a day. Although the final 
scenes of the film had been shot the scene of the sinking and the survivors 
floating in the sea were still to be filmed. Once again men from Stockheath 
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were used for the scenes of the disaster. Those who were not chosen were 
somewhat aggrieved as the extras were paid far more than the naval daily 
rate of pay. Mr Lochead again: 

"A few of the men were picked to be extras and were sent to the studio 
where they had to jump into a large tank filled with water and oil. They 
were paid thirty bob (£1.50p] for the privilege, all of us two-bob a day 
men got the hump." 

There was little entertainment at the camp early on but things did improve 
over the years. The nearest pub was the Cricketers tavern about a mile from 
the camp. Not many could afford nights out however. 

There was a small detachment of Royal Marines based at the camp and at one 
time they were sent out on exercise into the surrounding fields. Some of the 
sailors were ‘volunteered’ to assist. Mr Lochead said: 

"One weekend we had to go on an exercise; new recruits against the 
might of the Royal Marines for crying out loud. 

"They were trying out new field kitchens and so the exercise lasted 
three days and nights. For some long forgotten reason my mate and 
I were stuck in a ditch for six-hours in snow. We were freezing. I 
suggested that the first marines we saw we would give ourselves up 
which he readily agreed to. 

"Well, we met up with a party of marines and gave ourselves up. They 
were chuffed to get two prisoners and took us to their ‘headquarters' 
which was an old farmhouse. Their officer looked at us and knew he 
had a pair of idiots; we were put in the loft and sometime later were 
pleasantly surprised to be sent up bacon, eggs and sausage followed by 
tea. Dinner time was even better, chicken along with a tot of rum. 

"We were later released and on arrival back at the camp everyone 
wanted to know why we were not soaking wet and covered in mud like 
everyone else. 

"Just one more thing I must tell you. While I was there I met one of 
the three survivors from HMS Hood. Shortly after I was drafted to HMS 
Wishart." 
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MORE ON HMS HOOD 


HMS Hood was an iconic battle-cruiser and her loss 24 May, 1941 broke 
many hearts across the world. From letters I received it appears that one of 
the three survivors did spend some time at Stockheath. 

C. Collier of Watford told me: 

"I was at Stockheath from October 1941 to April 1942. While I was 
there I met a survivor from the Hood. The Nissen huts were freezing as 
they had concrete floors and the minimum of blankets were issued." 

Another at the camp from its commissioning was John Lawrence of Fareham: 

"Each bell tent held ten men. Later, when the buildings were 
constructed, I was on switchboard duty with a survivor from HMS 
Hood. I believe that he and the other survivor were allowed to wear 
their Hood cap tallies whereas everyone else had a cap tally bore just 
HMS. The one other survivor was a midshipman so would not have 
worn a square rig cap of course." 

The mystery of the survivor from the Hood has preyed on my mind since I 
heard about him. I spoke to the late Ted Briggs, the last survivor of the 
sinking, shortly before he died to ask him to write a forward to this book. I 
also asked him about the cap tally story. He told me: 

"I can confirm that we were allowed to wear HMS Hood cap ribbons 
for a short time as we were on survivors leave awaiting further 
drafting. I most certainly wore mine with pride from May until the end 
of June 1941 when I was drafted to HMS Mercury near Petersfield. I 
was not at Stockheath." 

The lone Hood survivor billeted at Stockheath was, I believe, Able Seaman 
Robert'Lofty'Tilburn. We know it was not Ted Briggs and the only other 
survivor was Midshipman William Dundas who died in 1965 from injuries 
received in a car crash. I cannot see a midshipman being sent to a survivors' 
camp so I can say that it was Bob Tilburn who was at Stockheath. 
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Another party of men who arrived at Stockheath in 1942 were part of the 
ship's company from HMS Achilles of River Plate fame. There was a mystery 
explosion in Portsmouth Dockyard and the Achilles was badly damaged. 

While she was in dry dock for repairs her crew were sent to Stockheath. One 
of them met and later married a wren from the camp. 

As I stated early, many men arrived at the camp as a survivor from a sinking 
and at least one man left the camp after survivors leave to have the same 
thing happen to him again. 

J. Morton from Chippenham, in Wiltshire told me: 

"I was at Stockheath from 8 September 1941 for about ten days. The 
postal address was simply Stockheath Camp, Havant, Hants. All mail 
came through the Royal Naval Barracks. 

"Apart from the brick built galley, we were all under canvas. There 
was no service routine as we know it and I think most of the men, like 
myself, were only there waiting drafting. Most of the ratings I knew 
there became the ship’s company of the Hunt class destroyer 
HMS Southward of which I was also a member. She was being 
completed at Cowes, Isle of Wight at the time. Sadly, we only survived 
for six months as we were sunk off Malta on 23 March 1942. It was 
obvious Stockheath was in its very early stages while I was there." 

The Cricketers played a large part in the lives of matelots and wrens at the 
camp as it was the only pub within walking distance. Even so, it was the best 
part of a mile away. For any other pub it was a long walk into Havant or 
Bedhampton. 

Roy Peel of Yate near Bristol remembers: 

"If you turned left out of the main gate there was a farm on the right 
hand side of the lane. About a mile further on a pub was on the right 
hand side of the common. It was in there I saw for the first time the 
game of shove ha’penny a game not played in my home town of 
Leeds." 
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There was no official rear entrance to the camp as the thick woodland of 
Great Copse protected the rear of the camp. There was though, a footpath 
that led through the woods to a field where High Lawn Way is today. 

By walking this path and across the field and then the gardens of Leigh Park 
House and onto the Petersfield Road many of the sailors could walk to 
Rowlands Castle for a drink. Roy Peel and his mates were some who did this 
walk: 

"I remember six of us walked to this village and entered a pub. 

I immediately felt out of place as we were dressed in overalls and 
looked like a naval work party. It was obvious we had 'broken ship’ 
from the nearby camp and it was a wonder we were not reported. I 
was told the village was called Rowlands Castle. I can only remember it 
for the railway station and the London bound expresses rushing 
through on their way to London." 

Although Roy Peel often walked past the Cricketers tavern to get to Havant 
station his one visit to the pub cost him dear. He told me: 

"I only drank at the pub once and I was charged with 'breaking ship’, a 
very serious offence. Being an HO (Hostilities Only rating] with little 
experience I was terrified when one of the regulating staff said the 
offence was so serious he could not deal with it and I would have to go 
before the captain." 

What made the offence so serious was that Mr Peel was a member of 
the standing guard providing sentries for the main gate. When he finished his 
stint he thought he was off duty and free to do what he wanted. In fact he 
only had four hours off and then he was back on duty. Mr Peel went on: 

"I thought it was a storm in a teacup not realising the seriousness of 
the offence. I came off watch one evening at 20.00 and sloped off to the 
Cricketers. Being a 24-hour turn of duty I was not allowed to do this 
but I did not know it or 1 must have chosen to disregard it. 

"Walking back from the pub in my watch coat I was unlucky enough 
to be passed by the Officer of the Watch in a motor car. He stopped and 
questioned me, tore me off a strip and said that I would be wheeled in 
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front of him on my return. He weighed me off for Commander's report 
and in turn that was upgraded to Captain's report. 

"Well, by the time I stood before Captain Vivian I was a nervous 
wreck and expecting a Court Martial. Being a man of middle years and 
a good few in the service he used his judgement in dealing with a raw 
recruit with previous good record and with no intention of doing 
anything wrong. Even so, I was still given fourteen days number 11s 
(confined to barracks with extra work], 

Derek Bashaw of Swallownest near Sheffield was at the camp in 1942. He 
said: 

"I was sent to Stockheath from Collingwood after basic training 
arriving the day before Christmas. I travelled all that way in the back of 
a lorry only to be told an hour later that I could have immediate 
Christmas leave. I returned on New Year's Eve. We had a camp concert 
and at midnight we all joined hands and sang Auld Lang Syne. Sixteen 
bells were struck, eight for the old eight for the new. I was only there a 
short while and what I can remember of the place is mud and 
duckboards and that I was glad to get away." 

Steve Mills of Farnham, Surrey, a former boy entrant tells me: 

"I finished my training at St George's, Isle of Man, on 7 May, 1941 and 
was sent to my home base of Pompey. There was no accommodation 
for boy seamen so we were sent to Stockheath. I was at the camp from 
8 May to 5 June 1941 and then joined a convoy to Freetown. 

"We were delayed for some weeks owing to the activities of the 
German battleship Bismarck. 

"I remember little of the camp although the padre arriving on his 
cycle is an abiding memory. During air raids we boys were distributed 
into the woods for safety." 

Mr Peel tells me there were many men in Portsmouth waiting around in 
barracks in the latter part of the war: 
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"There were so many gash hands in Portsmouth in 1944 that there was 
a worry that many would be drafted into the army should there be 
massive casualties during the D-Day landings." 

Many arrived in Stockheath during this period and as they had so little to do 
they were distributed out to local farmers to help on the land. P. Powell of 
Coventry told me: 

"I was stationed at what I knew as HMS Stockheath the RN camp 
among the trees from September 1944 to March 1945. At first we were 
in bell tents and then located a Nissen hut. During the time up to 
Christmas I was put on farm duties in the area. 

"The last farm I worked on was on the north side of Portsdown Hill 
immediately north of one of the forts, next to the farm was the ruins of 
a church." 

I believe Mr Powell worked at Mill Farm along Widley Walk and farmed by 
the Ware family. Widley Walk runs from its junction with Portsdown Hill 
Road by the Churchillian public house leading north over the hill to 
Purbrook. What remains of the church today is very little although a 
flints mark the foundations. 

The original doorstep and threshold can be seen along with some headstones 
dating from 1820 which he strewn about the churchyard. 

A FLYING VISIT 

One of the shortest visits to the camp must have been made by Les 
Hurst from Ryde, Isle of Wight, but then living in Shanklin. He was drafted to 
the camp twice, both times leaving within an hour of arriving! 

Les told me: 

"I had done my basic training at HMS Excalibur in Cheshire and had 
arrived at Portsmouth's Town station with other sailors on Christmas 
Eve 1943. I was expecting to go to Haslar in Gosport for medical 
training. 

"The whole draft was taken to Stockheath and on arrival we were 
issued with temporary joining cards split into port and starboard 
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watches. I was lucky and was given a red card indicating port watch. I 
was eligible for immediate Christmas leave so we all climbed back onto 
the transport and travelled back to the station all within an hour or so. 

"I was ok as I managed to get a ferry across to the island but for 
others it was far too late to get home. I never did find out where they 
spent their Christmas. 

“I arrived back at the camp on 27 December. Almost as soon as I 
arrived I was whisked off to the HM Barracks, Queen Street. I still have 
my joining card. I do recall the white posts and chains that fronted the 
camp and a grass lawn to one side. I remember crossing both in my 
haste to leave that Christmas Eve all those years ago.” 

SECRET INVASION 

There are several accounts since the war of Germany's attempts to invade 
England. We have so much to thank the English Channel for. It seems to be a 
secret that different governments since 1945 have wanted to hush up. 
Stories appear in newspapers from time to time and then it all goes quiet. 

I had a letter from L. Burford of Redditch, Worcester who told me the 
following tale. If there was anything in it I do not know. I have chased the 
story up many avenues always coming to a dead end with officials closing 
ranks. 

This is Mr Burford's story as he told it to me: 

"In March 1942 I finished my seamanship course at HMS Collingwood 
and was posted to HMS Stockheath. The camp was more or less in open 
countryside with a fence around the perimeter. 

"There were sentries patrolling the lane that led to the camp. During 
the day we were employed either on work around the camp, on foot 
and rifle drill or on sentry duty. 

"With so few rifles available we used to make pikes for foot drill. They 
were no more than bayonets welded to lengths of pipe. I can vividly 
recall an invasion scare. 

"The camp was used to provide a 'flying column' for use in case of an 
invasion. This consisted of approximately a hundred fully-armed 
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ratings with an officer and petty officers in charge. They had been 
trained together and would assemble at a given call. 

"On the day before I due to leave we were called out to take part in 
and anti-invasion exercise assisting the army and local Home Guard. 

We were to defend the area against ‘invaders' who, I believe, were 
Polish troops and a Guards' Regiment. The whole camp was put on 
'stand to' for the day with pikes, knobkerries and a machine gun. I was 
on sentry duty for the second dogwatch 18.00 to 20.00. 

"About 19.00 the flying column came back into the camp at the 
double and instead of dispersing as usual, were marched, with full 
packs, to some spare huts alongside the main gate. Several minutes 
later a petty officer approached and doubled the guard. Rifles and 
ammunition kept in reserve were issued to everyone. 

"We were instructed to load rifles and maintain vigilance throughout 
the night. If anyone approached or an unusual ‘noises' were heard we 
were to open fire! We were also told that a warning had 
been received that parachutists had been seen landing. Under these 
circumstances we should not expect to be relieved for some hours. 

"The petty officer explained that everyone in the area, mostly living in 
farm cottages had been told to remain indoors. We had to be extra 
careful when we rendezvoused with the sentries at either end of our 
patrol. He did not want anyone shot by accident. He emphasised "Use 
the password. 

"I remained on guard all night until 08.00 when I was relieved and 
then only because there was transport to take us to the nearest station. 

We had not packed or had a meal since the previous evening. Someone 
else had even packed out kit for us. I never did find out what happened 
or why the alert was given." 

WRENS AT STOCKHEATH 

Although the camp held many sailors, some for a few days some for many 
months, the wrens remained for much longer. Some even for the duration of 
their service it seems. At Stockheath there were about 70 wrens at any one 
time. (At Daedalus III there were about 50, the same as at Belmont Camp.] 
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There is a little known fact and there is no reason for me to disbelieve it. The 
first time wrens carried their long strapped shoulder bags was during the 
Second World War and these were made at a Havant leather shop. One or 
two wrens ordered them and they caught on and later became standard 
issue. 



The Wrenery at Stockheath camp drawn by Wren Fackler on a page from a 
message notepad 

Mrs Mary Bedford from St Mary's, New South Wales, Australia told me that 
both she and her husband were based at Stockheath. She was there from 
1943 to 1945 and her husband, billeted there from its first days as a sick bay 
attendant, remained at the camp until 1945 when he was drafted to an 
aircraft carrier in 1945. She added: 

"The captain was called Vivian and the commander, Magee. The wren 
officer was Wren Amy Wilkinson and the chief wren was Wren French. 
Both Wilkinson and French were in charge at the Belmont as well." 
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Muriel Dyson nee Greendale of Halifax tells me in summer the camp held well 
over 3,000 men at any one time. To contradict my earlier numbers she told 
me: 

"There were 90 wrens at the camp as I remember and anything up to 
3,000 sailors. It was a survivors' camp for the most part and I can see 
them now. They arrived covered in oil with nothing but the barest of 
clothes they stood up in; a terrible sight that remains with me to this 
day." 

Here we see the sad truth of what often occurred at the camp. Men who had 
their ships sunk from beneath them, perhaps many days before, arriving at 
the camp in the same clothes they were rescued in, covered in drying oil and 
salt. There limbs aching and looking forward to a good rest and a clean-up. 
They must have looked a very pathetic sight indeed. Mrs Greendale went on: 

"I remember the assault course and the pond in the middle of the camp 
with many ducks on it. One day a call came over the tannoy: 'Will the 
guard of the duck pond please report to the duck pond.' It seemed a 
very happy place at the best of times. The Nissen huts were built in the 
woods but our cabins were in the open." 

I believe the wrens first arrived at the camp in 1943. I had a letter from 
former Wren Doreen Horwell nee Fackler who quoted me part of a letter 
from Amy Wilkinson, Third Officer at Stockheath. She wrote: 

"I started the wrens at Stockheath in 1943. Before that I had a small 
unit of about 50 at Belmont camp in 1942 a further ninety or so at 
Stockheath. On getting my third stripe I ran both camps until the end of 
the war in 1945." 

Mrs Horwell remembers Amy Wilkinson as a horsey person who got on well 
with Captain Vivian because of this. He used to ride to hounds when he could. 
She recollects a time when Admiral Little visited: 

"There was a parade and march past for him on the parade ground. 
Captain Vivian ordered Amy to ride her horse at the front of the 
parade. She was not over keen to do it but Vivian was insistent. We all 
thought it was hilarious." 
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The wrens at the camp had many occupations; writers, telegraphists, cooks 
and drivers. Mrs Cunningham of Birmingham, whose late husband was a 
signaller on Motor Torpedo Boats based at HMS Hornet, Gosport told me she 
was a chief writer in the captain's office. She was at the camp from April 
1945 until demobbed in December 1946. She said: 

"I remember the Cricketers pub along Riders Lane. The landlady was 
named Mrs Phillips. I witnessed a rating arriving back late. He climbed 
the fence into the wrens 'stockade' and tried to get into camp without 
being seen. Unfortunately the gate was locked and he was caught and 
put on a charge. He got off lightly as his intentions were honourable." 

At the end of the war several drafts of British prisoners of war repatriated 
from Germany, arrived. It was part of Mrs Cunningham's duties to assist 
them: 

"They were processed by the wrens, given pay and a travel warrant 
and sent home. Many had not seen their home and families for many 
years. One poor chap had been taken prisoner at Dunkirk and had 
spent the whole war as a Prisoner of War." 

Mrs Horwell also took part in the many social events at the camp. 
The sports and entertainments officer was Lieutenant William ‘Bill’ Charlton 
and Mrs Horwell was his secretary. She said: 

"Bill used to organise the sports day every year. It was then that I 
discovered I could sprint. I seem to remember civilians were allowed 
into the camp for the sports day events. I can also remember Grade 
Fields gave a performance in Portsmouth at the barracks and a few 
tickets were allocated to Stockheath. I was lucky enough to obtain one." 

Mrs Horwell was also a keen member of the concert party which had a large 
following. She used to write sketch on the back of signal pads. He also took 
part in pantomimes. One performance was staged at Victory Barracks, 
Portsmouth and at other naval locations in the area. 

Mrs Dyson can remember there were 16 girls in her cabin, eight SDO (Signal 
Distribution Office] girls and eight transport drivers who always wore 
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peaked caps: "It was a lovely place where I used to pick flowers in spring 
time." 


One question you might ask was where did General Bernard Montgomery 
have his washing done? I can tell you, or at least Wyn Davies, nee Dunstan, of 
Churchdown, Gloucester can. She told me: 

"I was an 18-year-old wren at the camp working in the clothing store 
or 'slops' as the navy called it. With a Royal Marine I used to 
take blankets to the convent in Waterlooville where they were 
laundered. The Mother Superior told me that they used to do all 
Monty's laundry and they were very proud of the fact. 

"I can remember walking up Riders Lane one dark evening from 
Bedhampton Halt when a cow looked over a hedge and frightened the 
life out of me. When I approached the camp gate the sentry called 
out 'Halt, who goes there?' I replied 'A nervous wreck.' and the sentry 
replied 'Come in nervous wreck’." 

By the end of 1945 the camp was being run down and in 1946 by the end of 
that year the last of the wrens left. The majority were returned to civvy- 
street. Several married sailors they had met at the camp. One, a sailor from 
New Zealand served on HMS Achilles. They married, sailing to his home 
country where they settled down there. Another couple are known to have 
gone to Australia. 

The many ex-wrens I interviewed and spoke to on the phone were all grand 
girls with no one critical of their naval service. What would the navy have 
been without them? 
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HAVANT ROUNDABOUT 

I include this photo as it will give local people born after 1950 an idea of 
where we are. North is at the top of the photograph. To the bottom right 
hand corner is the Havant roundabout. Coming in from the left is New Road 
and the B2149 Petersfield Road running off to the north. A footpath can be 
seen cutting right to left across the roundabout and then another path leads 
north across open fields. 

This is the so called 'sailors' footpath’ which was used as a short cut by 
sailors heading for Stockheath Camp. At the top of the picture the path 
passes behind Trosnant House where, a 100 yards on, it would join up with 
Stockheath Lane alongside to where the entrance to Trosnant School is 
today. The path is now covered by hockey pitches. 

In the centre of the roundabout can be seen a small square. This was in fact a 
gun pit where a Bofors gun was located leading up to D-Day. This is the same 
pit that Mr Ashman of Leigh-on-Sea fell into one dark night after walking 
back from Emsworth with his pals. To the right of the roundabout can be 
seen Elmleigh Road. The second part of Mavis Crescent has yet to be built. 

Across the bottom of the photograph is the railway line from Havant to 
Portsmouth. Above it is the field which is now the Chidham Park estate. 
Moving to the top the left of the photograph, bottom left is Staunton Road. 
Across New Road is Stockheath Lane. In the field to the right of the lane today 
is Trosnant Road and Brookfield Road. Further over is Barncroft Way and 
Havant College. 

To the left of Stockheath Lane runs the original course of the Hermitage 
Stream. A few years later a new channel was excavated 60 feet or so to the 
left. The original stream was filled in and it now forms a footpath from 
Barncroft Way to New Road. To the far left of the photograph can be seen a 
small part of Little Close in Fraser Camp. 

For those who know the area today, you can see the amount of change that 
has occurred over the years. The Petersfield Road is now a dual carriageway. 
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STOCKHEATH POOL THEN AND TODAY 


In this modern day view of the site the distant oak trees remain. The pool 
now lies under turf of the lawn in Bitterne Close. 
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The pool was about 60ft long by 30ft wide and was basically a concrete pit 
filled with water. Around the inside edge was a safety rope no doubt used by 
non-swimmers being taught by Physical Training Instructors. One can be 
seen at the far end of the pool in his ‘uniform’ of white vest with blue trim 
and blue leggings. On the horizon above the tree tops are the rooftops of 
Leigh Park House. 


One wonders how many of these men went from the peace and quiet of 
Stockheath to raging battles on the high seas to be lost forever. 



This aerial photograph shows the remains of the camp and the area top to 
the north of it circa 1960s. Middle Park Way runs directly through the 
centre left to right. The former swimming pool is on the right. A children's 
playground was later built close by but since demolished. On the left hand 
side is the woodland that was Stockheath Camp. In the late 1960s a self-build 
organisation purchased the land and built what is now Great Copse Drive 
estate. The path running left to right in the lower part of the picture still 
exists through the wooded part but for how long is anyone's guess. I 
can remember playing in this area as a boy and not for a minute did I or any 
of my mates guess it was the home to a former naval camp. 
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My Time in the Royal Navy at Stockheath Naval Camp 

Baden Beall Singleton 

I joined a class of thirty-five more recruits at New Barracks in Gosport in 
Hampshire on the 7th September 1942. This was an ex-Marine barracks in St 
Matthew's Square. Those barracks are no longer there, they are just another 
victim of the war and the site is now a housing estate. In these barracks a 
three-badge leading seaman instructor kicked us into shape. He gave us 
intensive training on the parade ground, how to use and drill with a rifle and 
a crash course in naval discipline and seamanship. Here we were taught that 
one never walked on the parade ground, unless instructed to do so, even 
when off duty. A short cut to the canteen was across the parade ground, I 
think we all tried to walk it at some time but always a voice came out of 
nowhere, That Man! We then lifted our arms to the waist and doubled, (a 
term for running}. 

When I had finished my training I was drafted to Stockheath Camp at Havant 
as a standing guard. Several of us were sent there because we were under the 
age to go to sea so were used as Defence guards for the camp. Our 
classification was Land Defence Duties (L.D.Ds.]. I was standing guard at that 
camp until I was eighteen. For some reason while I was there I lost touch 
with Betty, perhaps because I was a terrible letter writer or more likely 
because I had met Sylvia Smith who lived in Havant with her parents. We met 
on a blind date arranged by a mate of mine, he was not so lucky but Sylvia 
and I got on famously from that first night. We enjoyed each other's 
company, as friends, for the six-months I was based at the camp. We did 
nothing spectacular because Havant was not the liveliest of places, day or 
night. The cinema or a pub was about the only entertainment in town. I did 
very little drinking at that time so we went for a lot of walks and talked a lot. 

Standing guard at Stockheath Camp was a monotonous job. We had three 
watches, doing twenty-four hours on duty, twenty-four hours on stand-by 
and twenty-four hours off. On duty we did four hours on watch and four 
hours off. The guard positions were two posts on the road leading up to a 
farm, number one was one on the main gate and number two was at the 
furthermost perimeter of the camp. Number three post was at the other side 
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of the camp, making the security in the shape of a diamond. Number two post 
was a very lonely place during the middle watch, not even the P.0, or Leading 
Hand in charge of the watch came up there to check on us. A few yards from 
the post across the lane was a hayrick, this is where I very often spent that 
middle watch, not sleeping, just relaxing in the comfort of the hay. If someone 
was moving about I could see or hear them. The watch I liked best at this 
post was 0400hrs to 0800hrs, it was good to watch the dawn come up and 
when the cookhouse about 0630hrs I would wander down from that top of 
lane post to get a cup of tea. I suppose this would be regarded as deserting 
my post but I didn't think like that, the cup of tea was a necessity at that time 
of morning. On that same post nearest the farm on the 2000hrs to 2400hrs 
one had to keep especially alert for the people returning to the farm because 
sometimes they would not respond to the challenge until we rattled the bolt 
of the rifle. Those people did realize that if they did not answer the 
challenges we would fire, nobody, did let it go that far. On the main gate we 
had a sentry box. I used this post to write my letters, one eye on the paper 
the other on the road. When all was quiet at night I occasionally sat on my tin 
hat and gas mask. The officer of the watch caught me at this one evening. He 
asked me what the hell I was doing; I told him I had a stomach ache. He then 
called out the Petty Officer in charge of the watch and had me relieved. The 
P.0, knew the truth and put me back on watch after twenty minutes had 
elapsed but not before he had given me a good roasting. He did not like 
having his peaceful evening disturbed. As I said this was a monotonous job 
and we did anything to break up those four hours. While I was there the 
whole of the Portsmouth area did some invasion manoeuvers. Stockheath 
camp made up a platoon including the LDDs that were not on duty. I was 
amongst them, not terribly keen because I had just come off watch. One thing 
that stands out in my memory of that day was the fact that we had to pass 
through somebody's apple orchard, when the last rating had reached the 
other side there was not an apple left on any of the trees. I suppose now we 
can all excuse ourselves because we were all very young and very bored. Our 
platoon was eliminated half way through the day so we spent the rest of the 
manoeuver sitting around on the hill below the fort wishing we had 
something to eat. I don't know how many miles we walked that day but we 
arrived back at the camp very tired and hungry. 
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During one of our off duty periods the group I was with volunteered to go to 
Emsworth to help a farmer with his haymaking. We had a good day, the 
farmer produced sandwiches and some beer for our lunch. We finished 
during the evening when the heat of the sun had gone and as we were able to 
see the sea from the field we decided to go for a swim to get rid of the dust. 
When we arrived at what should have been the water's edge there was none, 
the tide was out. Some of us set out across, mud but very soon common sense 
prevailed, it took us quite a while to remove the mud without the use of 
water. Sometimes when we were on standby duty we had to go to Emsworth 
as Naval street patrol. This was not a favourite duty because the Polish 
soldiers were in that area and they could cut up a bit rough at times. We 
never did have any disturbances but the thought was always there. 


This marvellous photograph was loaned to me by Dave Collins who found it 
among his late father's possessions. It is a Portsmouth Evening News 
photograph and shows the inside of Stockheath Camp with the long path 
running through the camp just up from the main gate. Riders Lane would be 
behind camera. It would now be where Great Copse Drive is located. As can 
be seen, the Nissen huts are located under the trees. A White Ensign flies 
(albeit still on this windless day] from the flagstaff. 
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The former entrance to Stockheath Camp was to the right of the dead oak 
tree. Riders Lane used to cross left to right this side of the tree. The modern 
road is Great Copse Drive. 



The last vestiges of Riders Lane behind the houses in Dunsbury Way. Great 
Copse Drive is behind camera. The main gate to Stockheath Camp would have 
been on the immediate left. 
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CAPTAIN ERIC PAUL VIVIAN 

It was with some luck that I found the son of the commander at Stockheath 
Naval Camp, Captain Eric Vivian. Charles Vivian lives at Hambledon and he 
gave his time freely to talk about his late father. Vivian was born in 1891 and 
joined the navy as a cadet officer at Osborne Royal Naval College on the Isle 
of Wight. (Osborne House in fact.] 

He served all through the First World War. He served in the trawler 
HMS Robert Bookless where he was mentioned in dispatches. The 
order was recorded nine months later in the London Gazette on 14, 
September 1918 under Admiralty Order No. 246 dated 24 January 1918. A 
great lover of horses, he played polo for the navy when Lord Louis 
Mountbatten was in the team. 

At the outbreak of hostilities with Germany he was one of the first to 
volunteer his services after being in retirement. He was given command of 
the AMC (Armed Merchant Cruiser] HMS Laurentic. A former Cunard White 
Star liner she displaced 18,724 tons, 600 ft overall with a beam of 75 ft. In 
her heyday she would have carried 1,500 passengers in three classes. 

The Laurentic had been laid up for three years after a collision with 
Napier Star in August 1935. Had she not been recalled and pressed into 
service she would have gone to the breakers yard. She was fitted with seven 
aged 1914-1918 5.5-inch and three 4-inch anti-aircraft guns on single 
mountings. Her top speed was around 20 knots. 

HMS Laurentic's first voyage under naval colours was patrolling the freezing 
waters off Iceland in sight of German raiders passing through the Denmark 
Strait en route for the Atlantic to attack allied convoys. 

I interviewed the late John Worsley, the renowned seascape artist who was 
serving in the Laurentic at the time. At his studio in Putney, London he told 
me: 

"If you can imagine a block of flats moving across the sea at 20 knots 
you can see how vulnerable she was to attack. She had none of the then 
modern equipment such as anti-submarine gear. No asdic or radar." 
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Despite her bulk, Captain Vivian kept her in one piece until the night of 3 
October 1940 when, sailing home from Gibraltar with another AMC HMS 
Petroclus and sailing 300 miles west of Ireland Laurentic was struck by three 
torpedoes fired from U99 commanded by Captain Otto Kretchmer. Smoke 
billowed from the stricken ship but she did not sink. 

Despite this, boats were lowered. Thirty minutes later with U99 on the 
surface, another torpedo struck hitting amidships. Although many of her 
crew had taken to the boats some remained on board and opened up with 
5.5 inch guns sending salvo after salvo at U99 making her withdraw at 
speed. 

The Petroclus stopped to pick up survivors, a very dangerous manoeuvre, 
when U99 came back into the fray and fired another torpedo into her stern. A 
Sunderland flying boat flew over the scene and U99 dived and no attack was 
made by the aircraft. At 03.30 U99 surfaced once again to see both ships still 
afloat but at a standstill. Half a dozen lifeboats were pulling clear. 

With a destroyer approaching Kretchmer took his chance and put another 
torpedo into Laurentic's stern. Depth charges stowed in the hold began to 
explode with such force U99 was rocked from side to side knocking her crew 
off their feet. Picking themselves up they saw Laurentic's bow rise high out of 
the water and slide stern first beneath the waves. She took 49 of her crew 
with her to a watery grave. Petroclus was the attacked again and sunk 
taking another 76 seamen with her to the bottom. 

Otto Kretchmer died in 2002 aged 86. He had retired from the West German 
navy as a flotilla admiral. 

After spending the freezing night in lifeboats the survivors were picked up by 
the destroyer Achates and one other not recorded. 

Captain Vivian, then in his early fifties was given command of Stockheath 
Camp. With his great love of horses it must have been a place he came to like. 
Along with his wife Evelyn Audrey nee Halford but always called Audrey, 
along with two of their three children they at first, settled in Horndean next 
to the Gales Brewery in a house rented from a local doctor. Later, they took 
over two Nissen huts to the north of the camp. 
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Former sailors stationed at the camp tell me he was not a strict 
disciplinarian. His dealing with men who were returned to terra firma after 
having their ships sunk from under them called for a firm but gentle hand. 
Also, having experienced the same as they had Vivian would, no doubt, have 
had sympathy with the men knowing how they felt. Most were left to their 
own devices whilst recuperating under his command. Whether he treated the 
rest of the men in the same manner is not recorded. 

Captain Vivian loved having animals around the camp; horses, pigs and ducks 
were kept within its confines. In the latter part of the war he got together, 
from different parts of England, a pack of hounds that were kept near the 
camp. (After the war the hounds were taken to Droxford Kennels and became 
part of the reformed Hambledon Hunt.] They were looked after by the late 
Petty Officer George Treadwell. When I talked to him he was living in 
retirement in Gosport. 

One of Vivian's assistants at Stockheath was Wren Anne Shuttleworth. 
ofFarnham, Surrey. She served as a wren from 1941 living at the time in 
Petersfield. She was sent to the camp as a writer in the Divisional Office. As 
Anne came from a farming family she had been riding since she was a girl 
and when Vivian heard that he asked her to become his personal assistant. 
This involved helping with the hounds and organising the hunt, which met on 
Stockheath Common. I spoke to her at her oak-beamed cottage where she 
recalled: 

"Vivian was always called Vivi. He was full of life and great fun to be 
with. I can remember one late evening we were returning from a hunt 
in a large van with some hounds in the back. 

"We were on the A3 just north of Horndean when the van lights 
failed. Being 1945 there was not that much traffic about and Vivi told 
me to take a hand lamp and sit on the bonnet of the van and guide him 
all the way back to camp. Can you imagine that today?" 

Although the camp was easy going there were defaulters. When sailors were 
ordered to appear before the captain it appears to have been something of a 
pantomime. Many of those reprimanded would be heard just before a hunt 
meeting which Vivian always wanted to join. 
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This is a rare view of Captain Vivian with either hounds or beagles from 
Stockheath Hunt. I believe that these later became the famous Hambledon 
Hunt pack. They are assembled on Stockheath Common. To the left of the 
photograph can be seen part of the Cricketers Tavern. The house behind 
Vivian still stands although modernised. I just wonder where all of the people 
came from as it was very rural at this time. 

To make a quick getaway he would sit behind his desk wearing his naval 
uniform jacket with collar and tie but below desk level he wore breeches and 
riding boots! As soon as the business of the day was concluded it was off with 
his service dress on with his red hunting jacket and a quick exit to the meet. 
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Another view of the hunt on Stockheath Common. On the right is Anne 
Shuttleworth, then Captain Vivian's wife Audrey and Vivian. On the far left is 
Petty Office George Treadwell in civilian dress. The fir tree was long standing 
and the author can remember it well. Some years after a tall pole was erected 
alongside of it with a wartime air raid siren attached to the top. It sounded to 
call part-time firemen to attend Havant fire station. 
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A marvellous view along Riders Lane with Captain Vivian at the very front. 
Wren Anne Watson is riding the horse to the rear. 

Vivian's son Charles, who was very young when living at Stockheath told me 
he could remember playing in the grounds of Leigh Park Gardens. (Sad to say 
the house was demolished in an act of wanton destructive vandalism by 
Portsmouth Council in 1959.] 


This is Charles, Captain Vivian's son at 
home in Hambledon. It was with great 
assistance from Charles that I was able to 
learn so much about his father and the 
camp in general. 




Charles also remembers a large hall at the camp where pantomimes 
where held. He recalled one hot summer's day when his father had the whole 
camp fell in and were marched to Hayling Island beach for a swim. 

Anne Shuttleworth also remembered this occasion and she loaned me 
a photograph of wrens relaxing on the beach. 



On 26 June 1945 wrens and sailors relax on Hayling beach after Captain 
Vivian had marched them from the camp. Behind the girl wearing the 
white bathing cap on the left is Anne Watson nee Shuttleworth. Other wrens 
in the group are Olive Search, Grace Henderson, Joyce Austen, Kathie Potts, 
Jass Edwards, Peggy Eader, Anne White, Dot Cardinal, Doreen Fackler, Joyce 
Hulme, Kathy Dingle, Betty Hatfield, Eileen Hayes and Freda Baker. The 
sailors are keeping their distance on top of the shingle bank. 

Captain Vivian also had a pony and trap. One day, Charles remembers, his 
father and mother were invited to lunch at the Commander-in-Chiefs house 
located somewhere on Portsdown Hill. Somehow the trap lost a wheel and 
turned over spilling them both onto the road. Lunch was missed that day. 

Charles also remembers VE-Day and the whole ship’s company going mad 
with delight and enjoyment. After the war Vivian returned to civilian life and 
became a starter for the Jockey Club. He died on 7 July 1961 and was buried 
in Dorset where his family originated. 
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BELMONT CAMP 


The former naval camp that was called Belmont is in the same location as the 
Belmont estate in Bedhampton. Even the road layout is the same. The camp 
was built within the grounds of Belmont House north of the A27. Its southern 
frontage ran from the junction of the A27 and Maylands Road to the west to 
the junction of the Hulbert Road and A27 in the east. The northern boundary 
was Scratchface Lane. The old Belmont House had been demolished and new 
houses were being erected on the site when it was taken over by the navy 
and Nissen huts erected. Some of the completed houses were requisitioned 
for officer use. 

The main gate was located where the present entrance to the estate from the 
A27 by the Chinese restaurant car park. The building was as a replacement to 
the Belmont Tavern, opposite is a small parade of shops. The guardhouse 
would have stood within what is now the car park. Constructed of corrugated 
iron it was used as a post office for a short while after the war. 

Across the road from the main gate in a field was located an anti-aircraft gun 
battery hard against the hedgerow. It appears to have been operated by army 
gunners, local defence volunteers or the navy depending on who I talked to! 
It also depended on what part of the war we were talking about. I do know 
that a sailor Alan 'Buck' Taylor manned the gun at one period. 

Belmont consisted of about 100 Nissen huts along with several brick built 
buildings. It could hold upwards of 1,500 people at any one time. There was 
also a detachment of fifty wrens. G.K. Boston of Scarborough told me the 
camps was called Belmont II and was included in the coastal address for HMS 
Victory Portsmouth. (Victory Barracks.] 

Why Belmont II I do not know as in all my researches I could not find a 
Belmont I. The camp was well manned with experienced officers and in the 
sick bay were doctors and dentists. A large house at the junction of Queen 
Anne's Drive with Hulbert Road was used for administration and Divisional 
Office. Defaulters had to parade in the road outside the house. 
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In this view down Belmont Grove we can see many servicemen walking 
about. Have a look to the left of the photograph and there are two sailors on 
guard, standing at ease with .303 rifles. There is some kind of large tunnel 
opening behind them. I wonder what this was? Notice the amount of 
flowers down the side of the road. To the right of the photo is the short 
length of road leading to the main gate and Bedhampton Road. 


The flowers have all gone and modern housing replaces the Nissen huts. The 
unnamed road to the right now contains a parade of small shops. 
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Here we see a plan and aerial photo of Belmont Camp with all the roads 
named. Whether they were named during the war I do not know. To the right 
of the photograph I have arrowed where the main gate was. Across the road 
was the location of the anti-aircraft gun. In the top left hand corner can be 
seen a farm along Scratchface Lane. This area is now a recreation ground. 
At the junction of Queen Anne's Drive and Parkside, three houses have been 
completed. These were taken over by officers. 
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At the bottom of Belmont Grove was a sick bay which now forms part of St 
Thomas's church hall. 


One of the earliest memories came from A. F. Mansell from Grantham, 
Lincolnshire. He was at the camp from early December 1941 to January 
1942. He told me: 

"It was a new establishment then. Somewhat muddy with no hot water 
or showers for sure; being on guard at night was no joke; it was 
freezing cold. 

"For a night out we would catch a bus into Cosham or walk to Havant 
or maybe Emsworth. 

"While I was at the camp some survivors from the Ark Royal came in. 
(HMS Ark Royal was sunk on 13 November 1941 after only one hit 
from a torpedo. Just one sailor lost his life, Able Seaman Mitchell.] 
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"My two mates and I were at the camp for about seven weeks and 
then drafted to HMS Frobisher. We never came home for two and half 
years." 

Like the survivor from HMS Hood who was at Stockheath, we see again men 
who had been torpedoed being sent to a camp to recuperate with few home 
comforts. No doubt the British stiff upper lip got them through and they just 
got on with it and made do with what was available. Robin Fowler was sent 
to Belmont for about 18 months and while there served in the guard room: 

"Everyone seemed to be a bird on passage and could not get out of the 
place quick enough. Although I was a Chatham rating I spent most of 
my time in the Portsmouth area. I set off for D-Day from the end of 
South Parade Pier of all places." 

Winters in the camps seemed to have been somewhat rough but in the 
summer quite pleasant. D. Owen of Bereton, Staffordshire, told me: 

"I served at the camp for two short periods in 1943.1 am sure it was an 
overflow camp from RN barracks. We arrived from HMS Iron Duke 
(Great Malvern] by train. We came down via Reading and changed at 
Portsmouth to arrive at Bedhampton Halt. 

"I remember it was rather comfortable after Iron Duke. Oddly enough 
we spent our last few weeks there under canvas in a bell tent! 

"There were many wrens there and other personnel in denims as 
they were in Combined Operations. 

"We attended a six-week stokers' course at Stamshaw and then 
returned to Belmont in October for more training. We were told we 
were to be motor mechanics to serve on landing craft. As luck would 
have it I was drafted to a new cruiser HMS Ceylon. I was only 17 years 
of age in 1943 and looking back if I had not been drafted I would have 
been on a landing craft on D-Day. I might not have been here today." 

Tom Pickering of Great Yarmouth backs up Mr Owen's story about landing 
craft: 
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"I think the camp was a staging post for people going on courses, 
mostly mechanics. They were gone on several months' course on petrol 
engines for MTBs or a diesel course for landing craft." 

Another matelot who was at HMS Iron Duke was E. Ashton of Aylesbury, 
Bucks. He said: 

"I was at Belmont from the end of April until mid-June 1944. I was a 
stoker second class. I was a motor mechanic waiting to go on a nine 
month course at Isleworth, west London. I am sure the camp was used 
as an overflow from Pompey barracks. I had a lot of mates there. 

"1 joined the mob at HMS Royal Arthur in Skegness on 15 March 
1944. After two weeks of kitting up we spent another five weeks 
basic training at HMS Iron Duke. After passing out we travelled 
down and had a night in Pompey before transferring to Belmont. All 
accommodation was in Nissen huts apart from an office block by the 
main entrance. We used to speculate how many regulation petty 
officers could hide in there. 

"I remember we were all very fit. I beat a Physical Training Instructor 
into second place in the three-mile cross country and took the 30- 
shillings prize money. He was not amused. Nor was an instructor of a 
spigot mortar. A rookie crew of four lobbed a sandbag (dummy 
mortar] 500 yards to hit a target flag at the first attempt on the 
marshes at Farlington. 

"I cannot remember much of the area around about although I did 
visit the cinema in Havant." 

Although conditions were not always ideal at Belmont, some men took the 
initiative to make a shilling or two. Albert Lowe from Peterhead, Scotland 
explained to me: 

"I was based at Harwich on the Hunt class destroyer HMS Cotswold 
and as there was not a lot on we were transferred to Bedhampton. One 
of my duties was as a sentry on the main gate alongside the main road 
from Cosham to Havant. 

"Being from the Buchan area of Scotland many could not understand 
a word I said. One day, an admiral paying a visit asked me where I 
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came from. I told him forty miles from Aberdeen. All he said was that 
was a long way to go home. 

"There was a shop at the bottom of the hill and a few houses around 
it. I got to know a girl called Elsie Kinge. Being Church of Scotland we 
used to attend the chapel alongside the main road opposite the park 
together." 

Mr Lowe told me of the way he and a pal made some spending money: 

"I cannot remember my pals name after all these years but when we 
were on night guard duty together we waited until the water in the 
boilers became scalding hot. We then looked around from some empty 
rum casks and put in a couple of buckets full of water and swish it 
around. We then bottled the liquid. 

"As navy rum was so strong the watered down liquid we obtained 
out of the casks was very drinkable and as good as civilian rum; heaven 
forbid if we were found out. On leaving Belmont I was drafted 
to Sherborne, Dorset as a rat-catcher. I finished my navy days there." 

It appears that was a rather agreeable place to be, for short periods anyway. 
There are men in rolled up sleeves and the borders are planted out with 
flowers. 

Belmont went through life as another overflow camp but I sometimes 
wonder if there was more to it than that. The photo taken at the main gate 
looking down Belmont Grove shows some type of covered entrance with two 
sentries on guard outside. There is no trace of it today. 

The covered entrance does not go into a building but appears to be a shelter 
to a possible stairwell. What was so special about this location, if anything? It 
could be my mind working overtime of course! 

Belmont closed at the end of the war and the Nissen huts demolished. The 
housing estate that was began before the war was completed and 
remains almost unchanged today. 

John Pile, who moved to Belmont in 1968, was of great help to me: 
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"When I moved here our next door neighbour's told me that our house 
had been the commanding officer's quarters. The front garden wall still 
had traces of whitewash. There was a white rope looped from post to 
post along the top of it. 

"When I took down an old coal bunker many years ago it had been 
whitewashed inside. No. 24 may have been the dentist, as when the 
garden was dug over a quantity of dentures were found." 

THE TOWERS 

If you take a walk up Portsdown Hill Road from the five-road roundabout 
you will pass over the A3 motorway which had not even been thought of 
during the war. A hundred yards or so over the bridge on the right stands a 
very imposing building. A Havant street directory of 1926 stated that Queen 
Elizabeth I once slept there. It is now a residential home for the elderly called 
Belmont Castle. During the war this fine turreted building was called The 
Towers. It was requisitioned by the navy in 1942 for wrens' quarters. The 
wrens all worked at Belmont Camp. 

One former wren who was a cook was Mrs Eileen Stoat nee Farrer. Wren 
Farrer was drafted to Belmont from HMS Daedalus, Lee-on-the-Solent and 
served there from 26 September 1942 to 17 April 1943. I took Eileen back to 
her former billet and with the permission of the home's owner. Although the 
present building and face have altered little over the years the rear of the 
house has been sympathetically extended. Once new brickwork has 
weathered it will blend in with the original. Eileen entered the building from 
the front door which she recognised immediately. The room to the left was, 
and still is, the dining room. To the far corner doorway leads to a light, airy 
kitchen. In Eileen's time it there was a dumb-waiter to bring food from the 
galley which was located in the basement. Also in the basement was a 
recreation room. 

To the right of the entrance is the residents' sitting room now very plush and 
comfortable. When the wren's quarters it was a bedroom and Eileen 
remembers the floor being covered in Pusser's linoleum and very 
chilly. Indeed the whole building was very cold as it appears that no fires 
were allowed to be lit. A modern lift now takes residents from floor 
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to floor in safety and Eileen and I went up to the first floor and came to a 
bedroom door: "This was my room" she told me. "I used to share it with five 
other wrens." It was occupied and we did not wish to intrude. 

Back outside the former stables to the west of the building have been 
converted into apartments. Eileen recalled: 

"In my time here matelots used the roof for fire-watching. Between the 
stables and the west wall was a brick-built air raid shelter." 

This has long since been demolished and a garage built on the site. 

When we came to the east side of the house a secret came to light from 
Eileen. There are two basement windows at ground level although during the 
war they were larger and had sash frames. The windows gave light to the 
recreation room. When the girls went out for the evening they had to be in by 
22.00 during the week and 23.30 on a Friday. 

Sometimes the wrens wanted to stay out a little later so this is what they did. 
Eileen told me: 

"We would arrive back at the house in good time and sign in. Then we 
would go down to the basement and leave once again through the sash 
windows!" 

Back at the front of the house, we looked up to Eileen's front bedroom. I 
could see how much was going through her mind from the time when 
England was in peril from invasion to the peaceful times in her later life. 

Eileen told me that the house belonged to two elderly ladies. They had moved 
into a converted chicken house for the duration. After leaving the Towers and 
Belmont Camp Eileen was drafted to HMS Victory III in a building behind the 
Queens Hotel, Southsea and then to Dovercourt Road, Southsea. From 
September 7 1944 to 29 August 1945 she was drafted to Stockheath. 

WEST LEIGH CAMP 

I have found it somewhat difficult to find out very much about West Leigh 
Camp which was located around what is now St Alban's Road, Adhurst 
Road and Braishfield Road, West Leigh. Areas seem to change somewhat 
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over a certain time period and the estate between Crossland Drive and what 
is now Martin Road was always called West Leigh. Part of the estate 
within Bartons Road, and Wakefords Way was always called Prospect Farm 
but I now believe that comes under West Leigh as well. 

The camps around St Alban's Road was called Vernon III and used by sailors 
who worked at Leigh Park House which was used by HMS Vernon when 
bombing became too heavy in Portsmouth. I have no evidence to support this 
and it is what I was told in letters by former sailors who were posted there. 

Leigh Park House was taken over by the Admiralty and called the Admiralty 
Mine Warfare Research Establishment. The huts in the camp were somewhat 
more modern that Nissen huts and were made of concrete slabs. They were 
called Tarrant huts. After the war they were used by civilians. To find one 
still standing seems an impossible task. 

There were 62 families renting these huts to relieve the Portsmouth housing 
situation and many seemed far happier living in the urban countryside than 
in the city. A report from the Hampshire Telegraph & Post of July 1947 
referred to a former petty officer who had lived in an attic along with his wife 
for two years. He told the reporter: 

"After living in the countryside he never wanted to move back into the 
town again. It was smashing." 

Another, who worked in the dockyard, said how lovely it was to leave the city 
behind after a day's work and to arrive home in the peace and quiet. 

The warden of the site was a former naval commander Mr E. R. Derby who 
had been in the navy for a continuous sixty years! It appears he joined as a 
boy aged 12 and was about to retire when the war began. He remained in the 
service on light duties until age forced his retirement. He and his wife 
became known as uncle and aunt to the many children who were born after 
the war. 

The entrance to the camp was in what is now Abbotstone Avenue where it 
met the Petersfield Road this has since been blocked off. The huts were in a 
heart shape with eight surrounding the former parade ground. 
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An aerial view of West Leigh Camp and the surrounding area 

In this view we can see West Leigh Camp with the four roads that 
surrounded it. As can be seen, it was laid out in a heart shape. Down the left 
hand side is West Leigh Road later changed to Bartons Road. Later still, in 
1971 when Bartons Road was blocked off at West Leigh crossroads, it 
became Martin Road. 

Along the lower edge is the Petersfield Road. The buildings to right of the 
camp are prefabs, Havant Way. In the field to the far right is where Crosland 
Drive now runs and to the right of that Oak Park School would later be built. 

Across the top is New Lane long before it became an industrial site of course. 
The white area to the right of Bartons Road is another naval establishment at 
West Leigh House, which later became the Plessey site employing many local 
people. 
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AFTER THE WAR 


The destruction of a large percentage of Portsmouth housing down the west 
side of the city resulted in a great shortage of suitable accommodation for 
homecoming servicemen. In 1947 the first trench was dug to begin the first 
phase of the Leigh Park housing estate. 

The situation became so dire that after the last of the displaced persons and 
moved on from the former Daedalus III and Fraser camp they were taken 
over by the Council to be used as half-way living accommodation until houses 
became available on the new estate. It did not work out quite like that 
though. 

Although they were only meant to live on the former camps for a year or two 
many lived in the huts for three or more years and some for five. 

There were cases of families being given a new house on the estate only to 
exchange them to live back in the huts as the rents were so much cheaper. 
This is how poorly off some people were at the time. 

The rent for a new house, I have been told, ranged from £1 12s. to £1 15s. 
(£1.60p to £1.75p] a week, according to the amount of bedrooms. The rent 
for a hut varied depending on whether it was a Nissen hut or brick built from 
8s. 6d. to 15s. (42V2p to 75p], As we can see a big difference. As the average 
wage was about five to six pounds per week the difference was somewhat 
significant. When one considers that in today's world people think nothing of 
spending £5 a week on the lottery or paying nearly £6 (2017] for a gallon of 
fuel it puts it in perspective. 

However, the residents of the camps seemed to love it. Before being moved in 
the council converted the tunnel-shaped Nissen huts into habitable two- 
bedroomed accommodation with a bathroom and kitchen. It appears that the 
only downside was the heating facilities. The original slow combustion cast- 
iron stoves were still in place. They did prove handy though as they would 
burn anything. They were a saviour and residents would scavenge anything 
which would burn. Even so the severe freezing winters would cause 
problems. 
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A good point about the camp was education for the children. The former 
administration blocks of Daedalus III became Stockheath Infant and Junior 
Schools. The children had but a short walk and many had a stroll across the 
road. 

Phylis Carlin lived at No. 9 Little Close from some time in 1950 until 12 
October 1953 when the family moved to a new house in Blendworth 
Crescent. Her home would have been roughly at the top end of Woodgreen 
Avenue by the junction of Timsbury Crescent. 

The rent was 8s. 6d. (42y2p] a week. Mrs Carlin told me about her husband 
Alfred who retired from the navy as a petty officer bosun. She herself was a 
wren steward from 1940 to 1941. She told me: 

"I was given a brick hut on Fraser Camp at the end of the war. I had 
three children by then, Joy, Jon and Judith. Alfred used to love it coming 
home on leave." 

Mr and Mrs Philpot used to live in Layton Close roughly where the junction of 
Ibsley Grove and Hazelholt Drive is today. In 1951 while Mr Philpot was still 
in the army abroad in Germany his wife lived in Portsmouth renting one 
room for herself and three children; someone from the Council came round 
and told her there was a Nissen hut available in Bedhampton. Mrs Philpot 
did not know what a Nissen hut was let alone where Bedhampton was. She 
told me: 

"A lady from the Council arranged the furniture removal. There was 
not all that much, just a bed, two cots and an old three piece suite. 

"One evening we moved into the hut and the two removals men 
helped put up the cots for me. It was all very basic but it least it was 
home. We had the stove that burnt everything so I managed to keep it 
warm. 

"We also had a large garden that back onto the bungalows in Park 
Lane." 
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PHILPOTT FAMILY 



Inge Philpot with three of her 
children standing in what I believe 
to be Hooks Farm Way, 
Bedhampton. 



Here we see Ronald and Inge Philpot 
with Evelyn, Peter and Sylvia in the 
front. Two-week-old Michael is in his 
mother's arms. 


Sylvia Price, Ron and Inge's daughter, told me: 

"The huts we lived in were what is now Leyton Close, at the top end of 
Hazelholt Drive and Redbridge Road, leading out onto Park Lane, so it 
must have been on the HMS Daedalus 111 site. 

"There was an old lady who lived in a bungalow just around the 
corner in Park Lane who used to sell sweets etc. We had to walk round 
to the back door, the top half always open, and ring the bell. It was the 
nearest place to buy sweets, so as you can imagine, when dad took us 
round there we knew we were in for a treat. 

"The people in the photo were Ron and Inge Philpott, Evelyn 7, Sylvia 
5, Peter 4 and Michael a couple of weeks old. I can only remember a 
couple of families who lived there. They were the Barratt's and the 
Winfields. We were eventually allocated a council house in Overton 
Crescent Leigh Park. The Winfields moved to Paulsgrove. After being 
moved out of the Nissen huts, we continued with Stockheath School 
until we could go to Riders School in Kingsclere Avenue Leigh Park.” 
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Back: Edith Hewitt nee Mackley, 
Mrs Mackley. Front: Maureen Hewitt 
and her Aunt Elsie. Both photographs 
Maureen Hampson nee Hewitt 



Back: Christine, Brenda, Roy, Vera, 
Childecott. Middle: Maureen Hewitt, 
Janet Hewitt, Roger House, Mrs 
House. Front: Edith Hewitt 
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An interior plan of No. 7 Fraser Road 
in 1954. Drawn for me by Douglas 
Clark. The Xs down the sides are 
windows. 


There always seemed to be an air of good neighbourly behaviour about the 
camp. The was not a telephone anywhere within a short walking distance, 
the nearest being in Hulbert Road a fair hike in an emergency. 

Mrs Philpotttold me: 

"If anyone was ill there was always someone to cycle to the phone and, 
as there was little transport, if a doctor was needed one would arrive 
from Havant. It was usually Doctor Flynn." 

As people were not that well off, not many had a carpet to cover the concrete 
floor. Most used lino with a few mats here and there. Mrs Philpott had other 
ideas though. Every week, for a few pence from her army allowance, she 
would purchase a tin of Black Jack green paint. She then painted the floor 
and when the paint was dry she buffed it up to a bright shine. The doctor 
remarked that although the hut was sparse it was always clean and hygienic. 

In 1954 the Philpott's moved to a new house in Overton Crescent then to 
Hursley Drive. Another who lived near the Philpott's was Sue Martin nee 
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Chalmers. She and her husband Charles moved to the camp in 1952 and 
remained for three years. 

A friendly cheerful lady who made tea all the time I was interviewing her, 
Sue told me she knew the Philpott's when they all lived in the Rudmore area 
of Portsmouth. She told me: 

"We paid 13s. 6d. (67y2p] a week for the Nissen hut. I painted it all 
cream at the bottom and brown at the top. The Council gave us an 
electric cooker and kettle. It was divided up into two bedrooms, a 
massive living room, a small kitchen and a bathroom." 

Everyone seemed to help one another on the camp but, as in all communities, 
there is always one bad apple to contradict this. Sue told me of one 
nasty character: 

"We had a criminal up there; a really mean type of man. In one of the 
huts lived a deaf and dump couple who managed to get enough 
together to fill their coal bunker for the winter months. 

"One night someone stole the lot. I said we ought to get together and 
give them some. It was a mean rotten trick that cast a shadow over 
everyone for months after.” 

As Sue told me, everyone had a big garden and to keep the grass down she 
used a scythe. She added: 

"I was cutting the grass with this scythe when I whipped round 
too much and it cut deep into my leg. I had to crawl up the garden path 
to find someone to help me." 

Next to Sue at number 33 were the Winfields. He was a baker who worked 
nights and the Corder family lived in the first hut as you entered the camp 
from Park Lane. 

Everyone I spoke to seemed to have enjoyed living in the camp. Perhaps 
because no one had very much, no TV, no stereo, no cars and so on there was 
anything to be envious about. There is a limit to what one can say 
about being short of cash and money does not necessarily bring happiness 
although it helps of course. There is an element of truth in this. 
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Sue remembers walking into Bedhampton to catch a bus to Portsmouth. On 
her return she shopped at Hartley's. "Lovely cakes they sold," she said. She 
also went into the Co-op butcher. What she told me brought a smile to her 
face as she spoke: 

"There was this woman who lived in the camp. I remember her in the 
queue and when she was served she asked for three sausages. One was 
for her, one for her husband and half each for the children. We used to 
laugh and say what a tight old thing. I mean, we were short but there 
was a limit." 

Sue's husband Charles worked as a crane driver at the timber company 
Fraser and White later Corails in Rudmore Road. He used to cycle to 
work every day until he afforded a Vespa scooter. A giant of a man he was 
never ill or visited a doctor. He died aged 49 after a bout of flu. 

Sue also told me of a case of suicide at the camp. 

"One lady had three children and was expecting another. Her husband 
was a drunkard and she could not cope so she killed herself with an 
overdose." 

Sue and Charles left the camp in 1955 to move to Wymering. 

Hilda Thompson and her husband George moved to the camp after he was 
demobbed in 1955. They were given a house in Rownhams Road, Leigh Park 
but the rent was too high. They applied for, and were given, one of the brick 
huts in Little Close, Fraser Camp. It was only 10s. 6d. (52y2p] per week. They 
remained there for eighteen months before being re-housed. When I 
interviewed her she lived in Barncroft Way and her modern garden backed 
on to where her garden would have been in the camp. She has since moved. 
She told me: 

"When Stockheath Camp closed down in Riders Lane a whisper went 
around that there was a heap of coke left behind. I used to push a 
pram across the fields to Riders Lane and to the camp. Then I 
would dig to find any coke that was left. 

"A good pram full could often be collected saving us precious money 
of which we were so short of at the time." 
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Most of the couples I spoke always mentioned their neighbours by surname. 
Hilda Thompson said: 

"Unless you knew the neighbour intimately their surnames were 
always prefixed by Mr or Mrs." 

These were young people in the early twenties to mid-twenties even so, 
when I was talking to Mrs Thompson she still referred to her former 
neighbours as Mr and Mrs so and so. Some of the people she remembers 
from her time in Little Close was PC Lemon and the following family names. 
Miller, Swan, Tucker, Lynacle, Woods, McOnlad, Dunn and Stoneham. 

Douglas and Pat Clark moved into a hut in Fraser Road from Jessie Road in 
Southsea as late as April 1954. They paid 14s. 8d. (73p] per week rent. In 
January 1955 they moved to St Michael's Road, Bedhampton. Their rent on 
moving almost doubled to £1 9s. 8d. (£1.48p] per week. 

The late Mr & Mrs Joe and Ruth Hanlon my aunt and uncle, had moved to a 
new house in Corhampton Crescent in Leigh Park but found the rent was too 
much to cope with. As they already had three sons they applied for and were 
given a hut in Fraser Road at the bottom end. The Cullens were close 
neighbours. 

Can you imagine, moving from a new three-bedroomed house into a pokey 
old brick hut as the rent was too high? 

It appears that the adopted name for the camp was Fraser Camp after Fraser 
Road. Odd that the never called it James Camp or Little Camp. 

Although residents were hard pushed for cash, an effort was made 
to celebrate the Coronation in 1953 with a party. Tables were brought out 
from the huts and laid with white tablecloths and various cakes and pastries 
made. The headmaster and several teachers from Stockheath School also 
attended. 

Thought the five years or so of the camps use many babies were born. The 
wide open space between the huts and the gardens allocated to each must 
have seemed like a Garden of Eden compared to conditions left behind in the 
city. 
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This is not a slight on Portsmouth of course. It has been stated that although 
many fine buildings were destroyed in the blitz it did the city a favour by 
flattening the slum areas where many were forced to live before the war. 

As the new Leigh Park estate grew the residents of the camp moved on. In 
late 1954, early 1955 the last of the camp residents had moved out. 

The camp was finally demolished having served three uses in its time. Little 
remains to be seen. The school survived to about 1980. Part of what was I 
believe to have been a galley remains as part of the groundsmen's sheds at 
the top of Fraser Road. 

Part of the original Hooks Lane can be seen alongside Hooks lane recreation 
ground and behind the houses of Woodgreen Avenue. 

Stock Heath Lane remains of course with the original course of the Hermitage 
Stream now the path alongside the road behind the hedgerow. A new far 
wider channel for the stream was cut some sixty-feet further over in 1950. 

Riders Lane still follows it main route although where it crossed the Riders 
Stream alongside the modern dentists it is now a staggered crossroads with 
Purbrook Way. At the top end it now terminates at Bramdean Drive. Just a 
small part can be seen behind houses opposite the Workingmen's Club. 



Derelict huts circa 1955 


Here we see some of the huts of Daedalus III in a derelict state circa 1955. 
The photographer is standing with his back to the entrance with Park Lane 
and we are looking into where Redbridge Grove now has a junction with 
Hazelholt Drive. These huts were occupied by sailors in Jarvis Division in 
naval days. Tony Perrett 
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FIRST DRAINS AND SEWERS ARE EXCAVATED 



As the author of this book can I say I love this photograph and by far my 
favourite in the whole book? It is an aerial view of the foundations of Leigh 
Park estate with the sewerage and other pipe work being excavated. As we 
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can see it must be about 1947/48. Riders Lane runs the full length of the 
photograph down the centre. Stockheath camp is in the top right. The wide 
white line to the right is an early part of Dunsbury Way and to the left of that 
would become Ellisfield Road and Blackdown Crescent. To the bottom Riders 
Lane has a kink under some trees. This is where it crossed the Riders Stream 
at an oblique angle. It then passes off the picture with Stockheath Common to 
the right. To the left of the surviving part of Riders Lane is Bramdean Drive 
and below a tree lined Highclere Avenue. Today's Purbrook Way comes down 
off of Bramdean Drive and then curves to its right running up the left of the 
photograph. It was all called Botley Drive then. When the road was extended 
to Barncroft Way the present Botley Drive became a 'T' junction. If you take 
a walk past house numbers 2 to 10 Botley Drive today the curve of the old 
road can still be seen in front of them 

THE FIRST SHOP 

After the navy and displaced persons moved out and our own 'displaced 
persons' if you like, moved in. If they wanted to shop they had either to visit 
Bedhampton village or walk into Havant. 

In Bedhampton there was Hartley's which still operates opposite the junction 
with Kings Croft Lane although under a different name. There was also 
Coldman's Stores at the bottom of Bedhampton Hill. 

A member of the Co-op staff, Mr George Piper, formerly of the RAF, 
decided to go into business with a colleague Mr Burnett. They opened up 
their store in a former naval store in Little Close and named it Camp Stores. 

To raise the capital needed Mr Piper mortgaged his bungalow which he had 
purchased for £500 in 1939. 
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Who might these children be outside of Burnett and Pipers' store? 


George Piper's son, Ray, alongside the Armstrong Siddeley which George 
purchased of £45 
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Burnett & Piper's shop in Barncroft Way 


George Piper, left, with staff at Barncroft Way shop 
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A well-stocked counter in the Barncroft Way shop. Biscuits were served by 
hand in paper bags 



George Piper in 2002 with the original 
nameplate from the store which says: E. G. 
Burnett & G. Piper. High Class Grocery and 
Provisions. The Camp Stores. Bedhampton. 
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I interviewed him there in 2002 where he enlightened me on the ways of the 
world just after the war. The shop was located just where the corner house is 
on the corner of Woodgreen Avenue and Timsbury Crescent at the Fraser 
Road end of Woodgreen Avenue. 

First of all, George had to get a supplier/wholesaler. He went off to the 
Danish bacon factory in Francis Avenue off Goldsmith Avenue, Fratton. To 
place an order George thought would be simplicity itself. No quite so. 

The order was sorted and then the manager asked George for the customer 
list for Camp Stores. George was aghast. 

What he did not know was that new shop owners had to have at least 
88 customers on their books. This was all to do with rationing which was still 
in force at the time. George was a little put out by the manager's attitude after 
spending so much time arranging his business. 

The two prospective businessmen returned to the camp and went around 
asking residents if they would use his shop when in business. They managed 
to obtain the numbers needed and the shop started trading in late 1950. 

Inside the shop there were few fittings so the two men made a counter out of 
plywood in George's back garden. They were open for business. 

In the first week's trading they took the princely sum of £19. They were a 
little worried but there was no need to be. Word of mouth being what it is, 
people began to flock to the store and in the following weeks takings had 
risen to £96. The two men never looked back. 

So trustworthy had the two men become, mothers used to leave their 
children in the shop while they walked into Havant to obtain goods Camp 
Stores could not supply. Also, if customers were a little short of cash, Mr 
Piper would ask for the family allowance book in exchange for goods and 
they would square up when the money was drawn. 

This was very trusting as the customer had to have the book back and visit 
the post office in Bedhampton to withdraw their allowance. 

Word spread about the good service offered and soon the two men were 
delivering goods on a carrier bike many a mile from the shop. 
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One fine day George happened to be riding past Bedhampton football 
club’s ground which was then where the Kwik Fit tyre store is now located 
in New Road. A match was being played and there were many spectators so 
George rushed off back to the shop and filled the carrier basket with ice 
cream tubs and cycled off back to the ground. He made a killing. There was 
one drawback. Later that day the groundsman called at the shop in a 
somewhat irate manner. He asked if it was George who had been selling 
the tubs at the ground which George had to admit to. The groundsman told 
him in no uncertain terms to get back there and pick up all the empty tubs 
that were blowing around in the wind! 

Sometime in the early 1950s, George saw that there was a van for sale over at 
Funtington. It turned out be an Armstrong Siddeley which drove like a dream 
and was purchased for £45. Now the two men could deliver well outside of 
the area and trade boomed. 

MODERNISATION 

As Leigh Park estate gradually became established the last of the residents 
moved out as did Piper and Burnett. They had been offered first refusal on a 
shop in Barncroft Way in a small parade of shops at the junction of Hazelholt 
Drive. They jumped at the chance and in late 1955 opened up as Piper & 
Burnett with a staff of three girls. 

The shop was very successful and at one time they had loaves of bread 
with their own named wrappers. They still served many of the old customers 
from the camp days who still lived local in modern houses. 

In the early 1960s Mr Burnett decided to end the partnership. Mr Piper 
continued on his own until 1971 but with the introduction of the decimal 
system he decided to sell up. He went to work for IBM until his retirement. 

I regret to say that George Piper died shortly after I interviewed him. He still 
lived in the same bungalow he had re-mortgaged all those years before to 
raise capital for the shop. 

During the war he served for five years in the RAF in the photography unit. 
He told me he had invented a new camera for Spitfires to take aerial 
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photographs. He was going to tell me all about but as I say, he died shortly 
after. 

I spoke to him three times and he was always obliging and helpful. He was 
looking forward to seeing in print the part he played in the development of 
Leigh Park and its people and loaned me the photographs. 

His son Terry, a former police officer, contacted me shortly after the book 
was first published and told me I knew more about his father than he ever 
did. 

THE PREFABS 

Mike Langley has recently contacted me and said: 

"In the early fifties I lived in the one of the prefabs at No. 2 Havant Way, 
West Leigh, which was later changed to Swarraton Road. The prefabs 
were demolished and replaced by three large blocks of flats in the 
sixties. 

"I remember the roads being constructed (they are pink under all the 
tarmac] and then the houses being built either side of the prefabs in 
the area which borders Littlegreen Avenue in the east to the Petersfield 
Road in the west with Crossland Drive and Martin Road bordering 
south and north. 

"Along the edge of the Petersfield Road, close to where Braishfield 
Road is now, there were still some large concrete posts with wire 
hanging from the top and a driveway that once would have been an 
entrance of some sort. 

"I attended St Albans Church which was in a white brick building with 
a bell tower that I believe was once the canteen for the camp. This was 
sited at about where 143 St Albans Road is now." 
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CONCLUSION 


So much for the Royal Navy in the Havant and Bedhampton areas. 

I spoke to David Ashby at the Naval Historical Branch of the MoD who told 
me that even they, despite all their ways of finding information, have great 
difficulty in finding information. After the war so much paperwork 
was simply thrown away as it was thought it would never be used again. 

Certain places like the camps in this book were there for the duration and 
that was it, done away with. 

In the course of my research I have to thank the Ministry of Defence, The 
National Archive, Portsmouth Records Office, numerous museums and the 
Navy News. 

I wrote to many newspapers in the UK and Europe including the Baltic States 
and Poland all at great expense. Every time I wrote to an address in Europe I 
had to include a return postal voucher which they could redeem in their own 
currency. Everything I found out is in this book. 

This may not seem a lot. When I interviewed former men and women who 
served in the camps many recalled the same type of anecdote and 
experiences. I could only publish the tale once of course. 

Many I spoke to now living in the area had not the faintest idea of what once 
stood beneath the present day houses. They did not know that hundreds 
of matelots has passed through the area, some perhaps, to die in some deep 
and foreign sea. 

Indeed, even I, who was born in St Mary's, Portsmouth, in 1950 but raised in 
Leigh Park, knew little of what I have researched. As a kid, I and my pals used 
to play in the woods and gather blackberries under what is now Great Copse 
Drive where Stockheath Camp once was. We used to find tiles and crockery 
never even thinking of what once stood under the trees and bushes we 
played under. 

I do hope this book along with the photographs enlightens them on what 
once was and they look upon the area in a different light. 
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Park Community Enterprises is a not for profit company that has 
been setup by four senior members of staff at Park Community 
School to enable students to gain training, work experience and 
key employability skills. This has been achieved by the setting up 
of a number of small commercial businesses at which students 
take part in all of the stages of running a small business, the first of 
these is Park Design and Print. Park Design and Print have a range 
of modern digital printing equipment and are able to produce, to 
a commercial standard, a full range of printed and personalised 
promotional items. 


023 9248 9840 PDP@pcs.hants.s 


Printing: Business Stationery, Flyers, Brochures, Booklets, 

Postcards, Menus, Posters, Banners, Pop Up Displays, Pads, NCR Pads. 


Personalised Items: Greetings Cards, Mugs, Moneyboxes, 
Keyrings, Badges, Fridge Magnets, Canvas Prints, T-Shirts. 


Signage and Graphics: Internal and External Signage, 

Vehicle Graphics and Wraps, together with a full design service. 



Established to give young people real life work experience 








